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GENTLE SPRING. regions of western Europe where the climate is affected by the | of resisting cold. So let us not wear our winter clothing longer 
- . r . ‘ rulf-Stres re is a gradual and well- “d advance fr cok an it is necessary for comfort. On the other hand, do not let 
CHANGING SEASONS AND CHANGING DRESS. | Gulf-Stream, there is a gradual and well-timed advance from cold | than it is 1 i I nfort ’ her hand, do not 





to warm. The hands of nature’s clock move regularly, and each | us deprive ourselves of its protection because the - ndar says it 


By TITUS MUNSON COAN, M.D new phenomenon of. the season may be looked for almost to a | is the Ist of May or June. For the 


















































7 > temperature, ¢ he wind, or 
W* enjoy the delights of a climate which is nothing if not | day. In the Lake district of England, for instance, the cuckoo ut the rain, or those of winter, we must never go by the calendar, 
thangeable. I wonder how many of my readers have ever | ters his first ery very regularly in the first week of May; and both but by our own observations 
taken down from their shelves the rather dreary-looking volumes { the blooming of spring flowers and the folding up of winter over- And now, to be more particular, the young and strong need not 
of the Signal Service reports, and looked at the long arrays of | coats are matters of equal regularity. How different with us! | observe “4g s and seasons so carefully as others, though, on the 
f figures which record the details of this excessive variability. Let | There are people who appoint a set day for changing their winter | other hand, they cannot afford to neglect them, Persons who 
me do it for them by way of a rapid glance. clothing, but they are in danger both of “crowding the season” | are older and less robust cannot take too much care about going 
Our country boasts three kinds of climate, all equally variable. and of catching pneumonia. We can follow no such fixed rules | into spring clothing; March and even April are fatal months for 
One is the climate of the the delicate. To say nothing 
| States, from Maine to Flor- of such a great storm as 
i ida, that lie east of the hun- mmo Sa ree — a = even New York experienced 
5 dredth degree of longitude. on the 12th and 18th of 
Here the annual means of March, 1888, the ordinary 
heat range from 40° in the weather ging seasons 
Northern States to 76° in the demand care and 
Southern. It is an error to preca elder! 
compare this climate with Beg with 
any of the European cli- and ou 
mates. Throughout all this 3 unde 
great region of plain and el g¢ should be the last 
mountain it corresponds for that is put aside for thinner, 
the most part with that of ind sufficient change can 
the eastern Asiatic plain of ily be made in the outer 
China and Tartary; it is a wear with fewer than four- 
climate of sudden changes teen overcoats. 
in heat, atmospheric press- What kind of under-wear 
ure, moisture, and electric is the best? For most per- 
tension, and whether in the sons it is worth while to 
North or in the South, these wear woollen or flannel all 
changes occur with nearly the year round. Three thick- 
equal suddenness and fre- nesses should be used, ac- 
i quency, cording to the season, or 
| Second, we have the inte. ratl iccording to the cold 
rior Cordillera or mountain and heat of the particular 
climate of the United States, time The medium thick 
that of interior California, ness is suitab r the or 
Arizona, and New Mexico, dir pring ather, and 
and of our Territories, ex- in the hottest days of sum 
cepting the sea-coast of mer a very thin fabric is at 
Washington Territory —a once more comfortable and 
full third of the area of the a better protec tion than any 
United States and Terri- other. In whatever season, 
tories. It is for the most woollen next the skin is for 
part dry, and both the cold most persons the safest and 
and the heat are extreme. In healthiest thing to wear; of 
January, 1873, the extreme all fabries it is the best dress 
temperatures at Denver, for changeable weather. 
Colorado, were 62° above Woollen is good, but there 
and 17° below zero—a range : : =z SS J J : y / } fi Mi is no special virtue in an all 
of 79°. In April they were | Sp , ; i : 4 w/////// il —~ wool dress. If al! wool were 
10° and 81°: and Denver lies / necessary to health, the birds 
south of the latitude of Na- would have died in their fea 
ples! This mountain climate hers long ago. It is only 
of the United States resem- by intelligently varying our 
bles that of central Asia, and dress that we can ese upe the 
over this vast region the cold dangers of changeable wea- 
winds of the North Polar ther 
Sea are poured out during six —=_=— 
— of every year. sd ie FLOWER O' THE 
iird, lastly, in the Pacific ’ j 
coast climate—that of Cali- PEACH. 
fornia, Oregon, and Wash- We have lately come 
ington Territory for a few across some interest 
miles inland from the Pacific ing facts in relation to the 
coast—-we have temperatures peach-tree, which, now that 
that are at least equable all the time is approaching for 
the year round, though for its bloom in the North, the 
many of the more delicate South being already rosy with 
residents or invalids they are it, may be as interesting to 
somewhat too cool for com- our readers as they were to 
fort, except in the southern us. It seems that a wild 
parts of California, For peach-tree, as such, that is to 
those of us who live in one say, not a degenerate peach- 
of our extreme climates, that tree grown wild, is something 
is to say, east of the Pacific that has not vet been found. 
coast ranges of mountains, Of course there are plenty of 
the question of dress, and tow peach-trees that are growing 
to change it according to the : . KY i I : wild from the chance stones 
season, is an important one, ss z ; wa | | thrown at random, and be- 
What uses have we for coming poor and _ poorer 
clothing ? Three at least: things with each successive 
to cover ourselves, to keep sowing of themselves; but 
warm in cold weather, and to there are none known indi 
ornament ourselves. This genously wild in any country 
last, by-the-way, is the more Owing to this circumstance 
nearly universal reason of Darwin came to the conclu- 
the three, if we take the sion that the peach was not 
world round. The Poly- SPRING COSTUMES. an original growth, but that 
S15 ¢ sr ar t t was peradventure the de- 
“aie varfists tales, Fig 1.—COMBINATION Dress with Rounp Waist. Fig. 2.—Bratpep C LoTH Costumr.—[See Fig. 3, on = er nd we son “e ther teed 
or did before they were civil- [See Fig. 4, on Page 273. ] Page 273.] having undergone certain 
ized, clad in nothing but their For diagram and description see Supplement. For diagram and description see Supplement. changes on the way of its de 
tattooing. Why should they scent, its genealogical lin 
not? In their charming cli- prohably reaching back to 
mate the tattooing entirely supplied the place of evening dress. | as this. The only rule of safety for us is to vary our dress some- | the almond-tree, His idea was strengthened by the instance of a 
But we, whether we live in the Eastern, or the Cordillera, or the | what watchfully, and not merely according to the season, but ac- , tree in France which one year has been known to produce a thin 
Pacific climate, need to think of something more than ornament | cording to the particular day. The Duke of Wellington had four- | shelled and bitter-kernelled fruit, an 1 in another year a fruit with 
in our costume. And it is in particular of the fitness of dress | teen overcoats, and among them he chose the right one for the | the delicious flesh of the peach about its pit, in doubt, apparently, 
to the changing season that I wish to speak. weather every morning before going out. I will not compute how | to which side of the family it belonged, or to which it should re 
4 What is the principle which governs the art of changing from | many overcoats or circulars one would need in this climate in or- | vert. Certain other naturalists, however, have chosen to believe 


winter to spring clothing? It is to change our dress in accord- | der to live up to the Iron Duke’s plan; but as he lived to be | that this view is not possibly a correct one, for the reason that the 
ance with the varying warmth and cold and moisture of which I | eighty-four years old, I dare say his system was an excellent one. | peach thrives rarely in China, and the almond will not ripen there 
have spoken. Our spring weather makes no gentle advance upon | It may be carried out with less than fourteen overcoats, for the | at all; and they are still in search of some tree which shall pro 
us; it comes and goes like a squadron of light-horse, or some- principle is the same for all of us. Too much clothing, when the | nounce it-elf to their appreciation to be the forefat he r not mere!) 


times of heavy artillery, Upon the Pacific coast, and in all those | weather is warm, makes the skin tender, and destroys the power | of the peach or of the almond, but of both. Nevertheless, this is 
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not good reasoning; for the changes in the al 
mond necessary to bring about the peach could 
also be able, it would seem, to bring about the 
hardiness found in the peach and wanting in the 
origimal, The people of China have given great 
attention to the growth of the peach, and have 
foreed it to bring forth there its most luscious 
and honey-sweet varieties of fruit. They have in 
the cor 


played all sorts of pranks with it; have doubled 





se of their researches into its possibilities 


its blossoms, made its branches hang and sway 
like a weeping-willow’s, and have even made it 
come to fruitage when planted and dwarfed ina 
pot. They have developed for it thus such an 
affection that thev have made it a centre round 
which cluster a myriad pleasant superstitions. 
It is to these almond eyed people one of the sym 
bols of long life and immortality. Should it be 
eaten at precisely the right moment although 
who shall decide when that right moment may 
be it would not be easy to say—one peach will 
protect the eater from death; and if the moment 
chosen should be a moment too late, yet even the 
eating of a peach at precisely the right moment 
for that result will, they hold, secure to the body 
of the eater immunity from destruction so long 
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AVANT-COUREURS. 


ji eel people think, or rather suppose 
i without thinking, that all the little 
soug-birds leave us with the approach of 
the wintry weather, after having held their 
swarming conventicles on te egraph wires 
and the bending reeds of the way-side 
thickets, to return only with the milder 
weather, But in reality a large number of 
them are with us during the whole winter. 
Many robins, the chickadees, and snow-birds, 
and downy woodpeckers, and tree sparrow 8, 
and certain of the finches and linnets, have 
hardly left us further than to betake them- 
selves to the swamps where the juniper and 
other wild berries are, there to congregate, 
and bunch their feathers, and keep warm as 
they may, taking brief outlooks on the bleak 
open world now and then to see how far off 
all frozen nature looks from spring. It is in 
these early days that at last they find com- 
pensation for their long winter's waiting, 
aud they are already on the ground, spare 
and hungry, but gay and cheerful, hunting 
up their straws and stems and bits of thread 
and wool and hair, and getting ready for 
the summer's jollity, when the bluebird 
comes darting by, a bit of the heaven’s 
azure, when the red-winged blackbird 
brings his warming coal of fire on his 
shoulders, when the trill of the song-spar- 
row is first guessed, then heard, the harsher 
voice of the splendid kingfisher, when the 
flashing grace of the low-winged swallow 
seems to fill the air with wings, while the 
weird old many-wintered crows look on at 
all the ephemeral bustle with a sort of lofty 
and indifferent disdain for these trivial 
younglings, none of whom can make the 
noise they can or remember the years that 
are theirs. 

Nothing gives us such an assurance of 
the pléasant days to come as this cleaving 
of the air with wings and twitters and glad 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








hird-cries. Willows may dress themselves 
in their silver gray buds, which will, how- 
ever, always carry with them a suggestion 
of furs and the need of wraps, wild-rose 
stems will redden, crocuses and snow-drops 
may part the drifts with their pretty spears; 
but we are not once so sure of summer with 
the sight of them as we are when we have 
seen the vision, heard the song, of the re- 
turning birds. We feel as if these tiny bits 
of life knew so much more than we do of 
the secrets of nature; as if the sun warned 
them of his homeward journey long before 
he vouchsafed as much to humanity, as if 
they indeed were things not of the mere 
brute life, but of something between hu- 
manity and the cherubs of RAPHAEL’s pic- 
tures. 

What joy the little creatures manifest, 
what eager delight, as they swim here and 
| there, not with any idle floating on the air, 





but in a way full of business and purpose! 
Is it because of any especial gladness at 
having reached their birth-spots in these 
Northern fields once more? or rather is it 
because of the joyousness of the assumption 
of family cares not yet a burden, but full of 
the delight of hope? They love, they are 
beloved; they build their house and home ; 
and life is all summer, and there are no 
eats! Snakes and school-boys have not yet 
risen balefully on their horizon; the storms 
have not begun to shake and rock their 
nests; men and women have made no espe- 
cial claim upon their notice; they know 
nothing yet of thunder-storms and light- 
ning flashes; they have the whole firma- 


ment to fly in, and all the telegraph wires 
of civilization to rest on, and their hearts 
are full of musie ready to break into tune 
at a sunbeam’s warning. 

Every year we see the pretty dracna of 
these loves and rivalries and angers and 
tremors, and then the sweetness of the fam- 
ily life go on. Often we see the same mated 
pair returning to the same bough, spring by 
spring, satisfied with life and with each oth- 
er; and there is something touching in the 
thought or sight of two old mated robins 
that did not go south clinging close togeth- 
er all winter in the hidden places of the 
swamps, and then rebuilding their nests 
and beginning life again as if they were 
“lovers lately wed”—something a little 
more touching than we can find in the 
courtship and coquetries and conqnests of 
the younger pairs. Any one who has hung 
lengths of twine out of the window or 
strung them along from bough to bough 
has entered into this sweet drama and be- 
come a part of it, if not as a sort of high- 
priest at the marriage ceremonies, at any 
rate as one of the master-builders in the 
furnishing of material. Thus it is with sat- 
isfaction that any dweller among birds hails 
their return to the moving, glancing, shin- 
ing world again—the satisfaction which one 
takes over a new romance, every page ot 
which is to have its own incidents, full of 
charm and interest from the building of the 
nest to the time when the first little one is 
taught to fly, when the last one is pushed 








from the nest to get his own worms and 
make room for the second brood of his bro- 
thers and sisters; and no one who has birds 


and their doings to watch need ever be dull 
or lonesome, or find time heavy on the hands. 
But it is with an even greater satisfaction 


that we hail them when we remember that 
they are the voices of the blossom-time, 
| the avant-coureurs of all summer pleasures, 
| which, if they lie buried in sleets and snows 
to-day, will rise with the singing of the birds 
to-morrow. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
CONVENTIONS OF WOMEN. 
ie meeting in conference of large numbers 

of women is a practice that may be said to 


date back to the Sanitarv Commission and other 
organizations of our civil war; for all such meet 


ings before that time had been small in compari- 
son, and had been composed of those devoted to 
certain specific reforms. The modern conven- 
tions show, as nothing else has equally done, 
the great advances made by women in higher 
education, in the habit of public speaking, in the 


power of adhering to the common rules of order, 
and in business habits. The worldly old states- 
man in Jean Paul's ZJitan is pleased at his 


son’s going into the " 


: for, he says, * war 
Certainly the train 
ing of the Sanitary Commission accustomed the 


army 





trains a man for business.” 


women of America to business ; and whereas 
formerly in benevolent societies it was almost 
invariable for men to keep the books, even if 
women did most of the work, it is now a very 
| common thing to see women as presidents and 
treasurers of such associations. They are com- 
ing to serve more and more in the most difficult 
executive positions as prison commissioners, 
for instance, and overseers of the poor—and 
with this added training they can easily organize 
large societies and conventions in as business-like 





& manner as any mencando. When they began 
to speak in public it was seriously questioned 
whether they would ever succeed in making them- 


selves heard, and it was only by considering the 
analogous cases of the use of the voice by women 
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as actors and singers that the solicitude was re- 
moved. Now the ungracious masculine citizen 
who goes to a women’s meeting simply to please 
his wife may still have misgivings as to whether 
women will talk sense from the platform, but 
even he will be compelled to admit that they talk 
audibly, 

The same change in public habits is shown in 
the fact that a large number of women may now 
come together without many anxious inquiries in 
the newspapers as to who will tend the babies 
during the convention, or who will see to the din- 
ners of the husbands. It was always curious 
to see that this solicitude as to the home duties 
of women was never brought to bear upon them 
so long as they left home in numbers to do some- 
thing comparatively useless—to attend an inau- 
guration ball, for instance, or to be present at the 
benefit of some popular actor. That was only 
“pretty Fanny’s way,” and to leave the fireside 
or nursery and go five hundred miles for these 
purposes was even worthy the dignity of a Roman 
matron, It was only when pretty Fanny became 
interested in political eeonomy—when the Roman 
matron took up the cause of the Indians, or wish- 
ed to follow Mrs, Fry into the investigation of 
prisons—that the able editors began to be anx- 
ious about the cradle and the cooking-stoves Now 
even this degree of solicitude has in a great de- 
gree disappeared, and common-sense is much 
more generally attributed to women than used 
to be the case. As,if a man goes to a national 
convention a thousand miles away, and sits up 
twenty-four hours taking consecutive ballots, it 
is presumed that he has made proper arrange 
ment at home for meeting his business notes 
meanwhile, so, when a woman goes to a conven- 
tion, it is now presumed that she has provided for 
the dinners a day or two ahead, and that she has 
just now no very exacting claimant in the nursery, 
These are things which,among reasonable peo- 
ple, settle themselves; the antecedent objections 
to womet.’s meetings have subsided, the only de- 
mand is that, after they get together, they shall 
do something worth the time they give to it. 

As to this test, there is no doubt that women 
have now reached a point where they can ordi- 
narily stand it. If they sometimes get entangled 
on a point of order, it is often so with men as- 
sembled in town meeting; and if two sometimes 
wish to speak at once, that also is a frequent 
infirmity of noble males. It is not clear that on 
these or any other points they do essentially bet- 
ter than so many men would do, but they cer- 
tainly do no worse; and this, considering their 
shorter apprenticeship, is a great deal, If there 
is any direction in which they show a lingering 
crudeness and the want of that “ acquired discre- 
tion” which the celebrated Theophilus Parsons 
thought their weak point, it is in an occasional in- 
stance of too great readiness to generalize, to pre- 
dict, and to assert what their sex would do under 
responsibilities yet untried. We sometimes find 
women settling off-land in behalf of their whole 
sex questions over which the ablest male intellects 
of the country have been battling for months 
and years, It is, on the other hand, at the very 
foundation of all reasonable claims in behalf of 
women to assume that they will not decide these 
problems point-blank, or all in the same way. If 
the opinion of a woman is to be regarded as worth 
anything in regard to the tariff, or the fisheries, 
or civil service reform, or war, or constitutional 
prohibition, it must be with the understanding 
that she shall study the subject with some serious- 
ness; and the moment women do this, there is 
every reason to suppose that they will vary in 
their conclusions very much as men differ. No- 
thing keeps up such prolonged distrust, in cautious 
minds, of the opinions of women on all public 








affairs as the injudicious zeal of fervid orators 
of their own sex when they assume tO pass in 
Stantaneous judgment upon the most perplexing 
questions. 

Still it must be remembered that even here 
also women are only doing very much what men 
would do in their place, In the formation of a 
new political party, for instance, every one wishes 
we” will do on 
every conceivable question ; whereas it turns out, 


to begin by announcing what 


after discussion, that no new party can agree on 
more than one or two points in common, and it 
usually takes hours of discussion to get even 
those formulated into a platform on which a dozen 
people can stand at the same time, After all, we 
are all exceedingly human, and it is very consoling 
to be assured in Mr. Bellamy’s interesting novel, 
Looking Backward, that all our human weak- 
hesses are to come to an end by the vear 2000, 
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CHOICE COOKERY. 
BY CATHERINE OWEN. 
V.—SAUCES. 

{OLD dishes, which are such a pleasing fea- 
( ture of foreign cookery, are much neglected 
with us, at least in priv ite kitchens, or they are lim- 
ited to two or three articles served in mayonnaise, 
ora galantine, yet the dishes which the French call 
chandfroids are both delicious and ornamental, 
and it only requires a little taste, care, and per- 
fect sauce to convert the ordinary cold chicken, 
turkey, or game into an elaborate and choice 
dish. 

Among cold sauces, of course mayonnaise, both 
green, red, and yellow, reigns supreme; indeed 
of late years it has become almost hackneyed. 
Yet no papers on choice eating would be com- 
plete without the different forms of mayon- 
haise, 

Mayonnaise is one of those sauces in which ev- 
erything depends on eare, and very little on skill, 
and yet some women have quite a reputation for 
making it among their friends who often declare 
how unsuccessful their own efforts have been, 
and that to succeed is a gift. It is not as a nov- 
elty, therefore, that the manner of making it is 











given here, but that those who believe they have 
not the “magic fingers” may take courage and 
try again, 

First of all let me explain what seems to puz- 
zle many. I have been frequently asked, “ How 
much oil can I use to two eggs?” the answer 
is, “As much as you choose”; or, again, “ How 
many eggs ought I to take to a quart of oil ?” 
again the answer is, ‘One, two, three, or four.” 
The egg is only a foundation, and mayonnaise 
will “come” no better with two yolks than one, 
although some chefs consider it keeps better when 
two eggs are used to a pint of oil. 

A cool room is always insisted on for making 
the sauce, but to the amateur I say, oil, eggs, and 
bow] should also be put in the ice-box until well 
chilled, and even then mishaps may come from 
using a warm spoon from a hot kitchen drawer 
or closet; that, therefore, must be cool also. Of 
course it is often successfully made with only the 
usual precaution of a cool room, but with every- 
thing well chilled it is hard to fail. 

If very little of the sauce is wanted, one yolk 
of egg will be better than two, Separate the 
yolks very carefully, allowing not a speck of 
white to remain; remove also the germ which is 
attached to the yolk. Stir the wolk at least a 
minute before beginning to add oil; then arrange 
your bottle or a sharp-spouted pitcher in your left 
hand so that it rests on the edge of the bowl, and 
you can keep up a pretty steady drop, drop, into 
the egg, while you stir with your right steadily. 
The oil must be added drop by drop, but this 
does not mean a drop every two or three min- 
utes; you may add a drop to every one or two 
circuits of the spoon. The reason for adding it 
slowly is that each drop may form an emulsion 
with the egg before more goes in. After two or 
three minutes, look carefully at the mixture; if 
it has not begun to look pale and opaque, but 
retains a dark oily appearance, stir it steadily 
for two minutes, and then add oil slowly, drop by 
drop, stirring all the time. If it has not now be- 
gun to thicken, it probably will not; but the ma 
terials are not lost. Put the yolk of another egg 
into a cool bowl, and begin again using the egg 
and oil you have already mixed, in place of fresh 
oil. When this is all used, proceed with the oil 
(it is hoped, however, that the work will proceed 
without the necessity for beginning afresh). 
When the mayonnaise becomes quite thick, use a 
few drops of vinegar to thin it; then more oil, 
until sufficient sauce is made. Then white p 
per and salt should be added for seasoning. The 





vinegar used should be very strong, so that very 
little of it will be sufficient to give the necessary 
acidity, without making it too thin. This is espe- 
cially the case when the sauce is reqnired to mask 
salad. It should for this purpose be set on ice 
until firm, but in all cases be kept cold. The 
best mayonnaise, left in a warm kitchen, would 
separate and become oily. The stirring must be 
steady and constant, and the task must not be 
left until completed, 

Mayonnaise is the basis of several other sauces, 
so that in accomplishing it a great deal is done. 

Green mayonnaise is made by dropping a bunch 
of parsley into boiling water, and in a minute or 
two, when it becomes intensely green, take it up, 
pound it in a mortar, and then through a sieve. 
Use as much pulp as will color the sauce a deli- 
cate green. 

Red mayonnaise, used for cardinal salad and 
other purposes, is made by pounding lobster coral 
very fine and stirring it in. It must not be for- 
gotten that anything added to mayonnaise must 
be ice-cold. 

Aspic mayonnaise is another form of the sauce, 
used in dressing cold dishes, and while more de 
licious than the usual sauce, will keep its form for 
hours after the dish is dressed. It is absolutely 
necessary to prepare it on ice. Put half a pint 
of stiff aspic jelly into a bowl set in cracked ice, 
whisk it with an egg-beater until it is a white 
froth (usually the motion will melt it, but to 
save labor it may be set in luke-warm water to 
soften, then beaten, but no oil must be added 
until it is ice-cold froth); then beat in very gradu- 
ally a quarter of a pint of olive oil and ‘a table- 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar, proceeding with the 
same care as for the usual mayonnaise; add a 
salt-spoonful of salt, a pinch of pepper, and the 
same of powdered sugar, 

Norwegian sauce is pre ferred by many to Tartare 
for some purposes, and is made by adding fre shly 
grated horseradish to mavonnais 





in the propor- 
tion of two table-spoonfuls to half a pint 

Tartare sauce is mayonnaise with the addition 
of mustard, chives, pickles, and tarragon, chopped 
As usually served, it has only mustard and capers 
or chopped cucumber, but for those to whom a 
slight flavor of onion is not disagreeable, chives 
should be added. To half a pint of mayonnaise 
use a teaspoonful of dry mustard mixed with two 
of tarragon vinegar, then stir into the sauce. 
To this add a table spoonful either of capers on 
chopped pickled cucumber; this is the usual Tar- 
tare sauce ; but the French recipe is a table spoon- 
ful of very finely chopped chives, a teaspoonful 
each of fresh tarragon and chervil in lace of 
the pickles. 

Cold cucumber sauce is mayonnaise with an 
equal quantity of grated cucumber, drained, 
pressed, and stirred into it, with a salt-spoonful 
of salt and a few drops of very strong vinegar. 

Horseradish sauce is a very good sauce for hot 
or cold beef, roast or boiled. Grate three table- 
spoonfuls of horseradish fine, put to it a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one of salt, and one of vin- 
egar, or a table-spoonful of Chablis wine; let 
them soak an hour or two, and the last thing 
before serving stir in four table-spoonfuls of 
cream that is whipped very solid. “A half-tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard is sometimes mixed with 
the horseradish, but that is a matter of taste. 
When the sauce is to be served hot, two yolks 


of egg and two table-spoonfuls of water must 
be substituted for cream, which would eurdle 
mn m ” ™ . . i 
The water, horseradish, ete., must first come to 
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the boiling-point, then the eggs added gradually, 
and just allowed to thicken, not to boil. 

Mint sauce. Take only the young, tender 
leaves, not a bit of stem, and chop very fine in- 
deed. To two table-spoonfuls add a table-spoon- 
ful and a half of brown sugar and three of vin- 
egar. It should be quite thick, not as we so of- 
ten see it—vinegar with a few bits of mint float- 
ing around, 

“Mint jelly for masking cold lamb or cutlets. 
Take two table-spoonfuls of Spanish sauce, and 
dissolve in it a good teaspoonful of gelatine soft- 
ened in cold stock, a table-spoonful of aspic, and 
one of thick mint sauce. If no aspic is ready, it 
is not worth while to make for the small quan- 
tity needed; a teaspoonful of glaze, two of gela- 
tine, and half a wineglass of Sauterne may be 
dissolved together to take its place. No gelatine 
will be needed with the Spanish sauce in this 
case, 

Sweet sauces will be left until the desserts are 
treated of. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PARIS GOWNS. 


MBE fashionable modistes have returned from 
| Paris, bringing many new designs for gowns 
aud new fabrics that were not imported early in 
the season. The general outlines of dresses are 
decidedly changed from those of last year. Cor- 
sages are very full, with either short round waists, 
or else, in the other extreme, they are made to 
appear very long, with sharp and slender points. 
Full sleeves of several kinds are used, the mutton- 
leg sleeves being in great favor with Worth, 
especially for lace dresses; the shapely coat 
sleeves are, however, still retained, though not 
Tournures are much 
lower and smaller than the shelf-like projections 
lately worn; there are dresses importe d entirely 
without steels, but the modistes here ar 


made to fit too snugly. 





» required 
by purchasers to add them, at least for street 
dresses; they use a small pad bustle, and place 
the upper steel about twelve or fourteen inches 
below the belt; 
and a second one, added below, is three inches 


this steel is fifteen inches long, 


longer, while a third is the same proportion 
longer than the second, The short-waisted Em- 
pire dresses for debutantes, the ballroom, and 
bridemaids are worn without any added tournure, 
Picture dresses are the fashion with Parisiennes, 
and are copied from several epochs, those of the 
First Empire, the Directory, and of the reigns 
of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. all being repre- 
Flounces are revived, and are 
various ways; a single flounce is plexted around 


sented. worn in 
the foot, or there are three or four lapping 
gathered flounces there, which are usually pinked, 
and at intervals the flounces ¢ 
skirt to the belt, as on one side or on both, o 





» continued up the 


else directly in front or across the back, and in 
the fancy for irregular arrangements there are 
sometimes flounces across half of the back of a 
skirt, with pointed or shawl drapery on the other 
half. High standing collar bands are the rule at 
present, yet some of the dresses omit them alto- 
gether, and are pointed slightly below the throat, 
with lace brought around from the back and 
falling there in a jabot; others have the standing 
collar shaped to a short point in front. 

Among fashionable thin materials is shot veil- 
ing with a silk selvage an inch wide which 
serves as a trimming; this makes a spring-like 
dress in gray shot with green, made up over 
green faille; the red shot with blue is also in 
favor, with either red or blue selvages, and a 
petticoat of silk to match the selvage. Shot 
mohairs of brilliant lustre are new this season, 
and are both plain and stripe 
the opalescent hues are seen in these fabrics— 


in the same dress; 


blue with yellow and pink, with the wide stripes 
mostly blue; blue with green, and gray with ma- 
roon, make pretty changing All the 
canvas stuffs are again imported, some being 
given new effects by having Paisley 
Artistic crépelines of finely crinkled wool, and 
crépons with wool and linen or silk, finely wrought 


borders. 


with silk dots, come in the pink, Suéde, almond, 
and pale blue shades, and in the darker green 
and brown and gray tints for street dresses. 
Paislev borders like those on the broché shawls 
of that hame come on fine came l’s-hair for choice 
wool dresses; sometimes the border is only an 
inch wide, but in other cases it is deep enough 
to cover nearly all the lower skirt of a gown, and 
to make the small mantle or shoulder cape worn 
with it: there are also Paisley cambries of large 
broché figures for combining with plain copper 
or gray or réséda wools for long cloaks for 
driving ov for evening wraps. Drap d’éteé, Thib 
et cloth, and cashmeres of the finest twilled 


surface, with finish like silk, are in all the new 


colors for combining with moiré, or shot silk, or 





Bengaline, usually as a polonaise over a petticoat 
of the silk fabrie, with tucked vest of the silk, 
and trimming of the open-patterned metal gal 
loons and passementeries, either steel or gol 
else gold and steel toge ther. 

In silks the changeable effects are largely seen, 
especially in the old-time lustrous taffeta, in peau 
de soie to which chiné figures are now added, 





and also in twilled surahs and serges. Selva 








and borders are also woven on new silks, 
watered border of green along one selvage of 
shot green and red silk, or a border like gold 
galloon on changeable black and gold taffeta. 
The India silks have large figures of a color in 
contrast with the ground, sometimes in vine and 
bell-flower design, but often more intricate twin- 
ing of rings and ovals, and vermicelli-like lines. 
The jardiniére patterns of flowers in rose wreaths, 
and in large sprays of heliotropes, pansies, vio- 
lets, or poppies, are also seen on cream white 
grounds, and there are many striped designs of 
straight lines and of vines or flowers of cream 
white or buff on colored grounds. 

Silk embroidery in many colors on silk is the 


novelty of the season, reviving the Watteau col- 
ors and designs of fruits, wheat, and flowers, in 
wreaths and in bouquets tied with prettily wrought 
bows, cordons, or true-lovers’ knots. Shot taffeta 
silks have a border of this embroidery in harmo- 
nious and most varied colors along one selvage, 
and this is used as a border for a lower skirt un- 
der drapery of shot veiling, also as a vest, or a 
girdle from the side seams across the front, and 
on the collar and cuffs. There are also Watteau 
embroidered vests on changeable surah which 
are used as separate waistcoats under Louis Qua- 
torze coats for the street, of fine black or Suéde- 
colored wool, with wide and long revers collar of 
black moiré, or of darker brown on Suéde-color. 
Worth chooses large designs for India silk 
dresses, and trims them with lace, making the 
skirts slightly wider, and using festooned flounces 
of lace or of the silk. For instance, a black 
India silk with yellow bell-like flowers and vines 
has the front of the skirt festooned in a flounce 
at the foot, and finished with a wide Chantilly 
lace flounce; above this are lengthwise insertions 
of Chantilly over yellow silk; the back drapery 
is three full straight breadths of the silk with the 
sides caught up to the belt, and the whole edged 
with two ruffles of lace. The corsage has a 
basque back, with the fronts gathered on the 
shoulders and at the sides and cut off at the waist 
line, finished there with a knife-pleating of the 
silk, and the parts just above crossed diagonally 
by a scarf of the silk sewed in the under-arm 
seam on the right,and drawn down to a chou of 
lace on the left side of the waist. Mutton-leg 
sleeves of Chantilly net pushed up in full folds 
on a silk lining, and finished around the wrists 
with bands of the insertion over yellow silk, Full 
fronts and jacket fronts opening over vests are 
on many India silk waists. Some have guipure 
insertion in bias stripes alternating with the silk 
to form this jacket. The vests for such frouts 
are of plain India silk, with their fulness held at 
the top in many fine lengthwise tucks sewed by 
hand; these tucks extend up to form the front 
of the collar, and back of these is a collar of the 
figured silk, which is now often turned down all 
around, 

Afternoon dresses for young ladies are of the 
large-flowered India silk on a cream white ground, 
made with a gathered belted waist,a girdle to tie 
in front with hanging ends, and with pointed 
drapery falling on a petticoat of white India silk, 
with tucks and insertion of Valenciennes or of 
guipure lace around it. The use of strings or 
sashes of India silk sewed in quite high under 
the arms and tied low in front is a feature of 
Large full sleeves, tucked yokes, 
and deep cuffs, with narrow insertion between the 
tucks, are also on these gowns. 

Cashmere dresses in light shades of réséda, 
Suéde, or steel gray are made up in most grace- 
ful polonaises of not too elaborate design over 
petticoats of striped moiré or Bengaline, and are 
trimmed with the fashionable steel gimps in which 
some gilt appears; the gimp forms V’s on the 
front, covers the collar and cuffs, and borders the 
lower skirt. 

Among the picture dresses is a Pompadour 
gown of dark peau de soie with shot ground 
strewn with chiné pansies made up in a demi 
polonaise, opening in front over a drapery of 
black Chantilly lace placed over a taffeta skirt 
which changes from rose to green in different 
lights. The front of the waist laps to the left 
side, and is edged with a frill of black lace; the 
trimmings are bows of jet passe 








new dresses, 





ienterie set 
about on the corsage and drapery. A Greek 
gown for a young lady is of pale blue and Suéde 
cashmeres together, each color having a slight 
vine of gold embroidery near one selvage done 
in gold threads. The blue cashmere falls full 
from the rig it shoulder to the left of the waist, 
and thence to the foot, with the Suéde-color on 
the left of the corsage, and dropping down to 
form the skirt, which has peplum-pointed sides 
and princesse back drapery of the blue cash- 
mere, the gold hand-wrought vine appearing 
always as trimming. A second gay and _pic- 





turesque dress for a young lady is of ruby eam- 
el’s-hair in princesse shape, with Greek drapery 
from the shoulder and all around the hips of 
black veiling in which Chantilly lace is inserted 
in flower designs half the width of the veiling; 
e of gold and jet 
galloon; a sash of black moiré ribbon is knotted 
on the left side of the waist, and falls along the 
straight folds of the drapery. Another quaint 
dress has changeable old-rose and brown veiling 
with old-rose selvage draped on a taffeta silk 
skirt shot with those colors, with its six breadths 
embroidered all around at the foot, and an old- 
rose Bengaline band below the needle-work. The 
veiling is gathered on the shoulders of the waist 
over the silk, descends thence in V shape behind, 
and has a finely shirred vest of the plain taffeta 
silk, with a wide bias embroidered silk girdle 


a high collar and epaulettes at 


coming out from the under-arm seams. The 
taffeta sleeves are full, yet are held in shape by 
tucks from the top to the elbow along the outer 
arin, and a cuff of the embroidery is below. An 
Empire dress of black net has gold embroidery 
and spangles covering the front, while the back 
is of black net with black graduated dots in 
stripes upward from the foot; the half-low 
round short waist has the net lapped in front 
and back, and a moiré sash is added, with gold 
balls at the end of its tabs. 

White blond-lace made over white moiré an- 
tique and a little gold braid on the corsage is 
the choice for white gowns. Very elegant din- 
ner dresses, which are made short for midsum- 
mer, are made of white brocaded moiré with two 
flowered stripes forming the design on each width, 
White India silk dresses have insertions of Valen- 
ciennes or of guipure lace set in the skirt and the 
corsage between hand-run tucks, also forming 
deep cuffs to which full sleeves are sewed. White 
camel’s-hair or crépeline dresses have very slight 








trimmings on the corsage of gilt or steel galloon 


or of both together, or else they have the new em- 
broidery which is done in straw braid. 

sridal dresses for spring weddings are made of 
ivory satin, faille, or peau de soie, either plain or 
in stripes of the faille with moiré, or with satin, 
or in vine or wreath stripes of brocade. The 
corsage is made full from the shoulders with a 
girdle from the side seams. The skirt has lace 
tlounces festooned across the front, with a cluster 
of orange blossoms in the points between; the 
train is round or oval, and is edged with pinked 
frills or a ruche. The tulle veil is shaped to fol- 
low the outline of the train, and almost reaches 
its edge. 

Rose pink and white are bridemaids’ colors 
this season, also white with green or yellow rib- 
bons. Dotted pink net striped with gauze rib 
bon forms the fronts of these pretty gowns, with 
India silk or striped crépe de Chine for the gath 
ered corsage, the full sleeves, which are largest at 
the top, and the pointed drapery of the short skirt. 
Suéde gloves and slippers complete the toilette, 
and the flowers are rose-buds or carnations. 
White blond-lace dresses are similarly made over 
moiré skirts, and there are large chowx and sash 
ribbons of bright green or of yellow gros grain 
ribbon. Little girls who serve as bridemaids for 
older sisters, cousins, or aunts wear little smocked 
gowns of white or pale rose India silk, and they 
each carry an enormous bouquet. 

The bride’s going-away gown is of gray or of 
Sue de-colored chudc lah, or else dr: ap dé té, with a 
t of a darker shade bordered with galloon 
he shot mohairs will be used for such dresses 
later in the season. For the bride’s visiting dress, 
réséda (mignonette green) is a fashionable color; 
it is made of crépeliue over a petticoat of Ben- 
galine two or tliree shades lighter, and is trimmed 
with steel galloon. The shadow silks are 
used for this dress, as réséda peau de soie with 
shades of red through it, making almost a bronze 
hue. Tea gowns for brides are of figured India 
silk, or of plain pink or blue crépeline, opening 
over white India silk, or else over lace, which is 
also shown down the middle of the back of the 
skirt. 

A chapter might be written on the evolution of 
the jersev from its beginning as an almost skin 
tight basque with few seams, to the elegant bodice 
it has now become, with as many boned seams as 
a full-dress corsage, and elaborately draped from 
the shoulders, 









aiso 


r finished with a vest, or, better 
still, gathered to a pointed yoke that is wrought 
all over with cord-like threads of gold and steel; 
such a jersey of bronze green wool, with skirts 
of bronze foulard with red or yellow figures, is 
exceedingly pretty for a very young lady; white 
wool skirts with gold and steel trimming would 
also be appropriate with this jersey. Gray wool 
jerseys with a finely tucked blouse-vest of Gobelin 
blue India silk, also copper red and cream-colored 
jerseys with V-shaped bands and girdle of gold 
and steel galloon, are very stylish. 

Soft silk jackets belted like the new Garibaldi 
waists, or else mere blouses with fine tucks from 
the neck down in a point, and at the tops of 
sleeves, are made of scarlet, cream, old-rose, or 
blue surah, and of shot siiks, to be worn in the 
afternoon and at home in the evenings, with skirts 
of lace, or of silk, veiling, or fine wool. The 
blouses have a drawing-string around the waist 
line, with the part below thrust under the skirt 
of the dress; these cost $16 in the furnis ing 
The tucked Garibaldi waists have a short 
basque visible below a belt, and many have fea- 
ther stitching on the tucks ; these bodices are 
excellent for wearing with skirts left after theit 


stores, 


waists are soiled or worn; a good illustration 
(with pattern) of these pretty jackets is given in 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. XXL. 
For information received thanks are due Mrs, M. 
A. ConneLLY ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 
James McCrerny & Co. ; and Lory & Taytor. 





PERSONAT. 

PRINCESS WILHELMINE, the eight-year-old 
daughter of the King of Holland, and heiress 
of the Dutch throne, is reeciving a thoroughly 
democratic education. Her mother instructs 
her in music and horsemanship, and she is 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and the 
modern languages by several ae ichers, Who are 
instructed not to call her ‘Your Royal Hig 
ness,” or even ** Princess,’ during the hours de 
voted to study. The child is allowed to play 
freely with other children, and she was even 
permitted to take a hand in a game of snowball 
recently with a party of street children, while 
the royal carriage waited her pleasure. 

-Ross WINANS, the Baltimore millionaire, 
has given up his 260,000-aere game preserves in 
Scotland, and the lease has been renewed by W. 
K. VANDERBILT, Who has taken Beaufort Castle 
for five years. Thus does the newly acquired 
money of the New World go toward building up 
the tottering fortunes of the Old. 

—Mr. JAMes Reppatu has certainly shown a 
determination to live in spite of doctors and 
disease. He was supposed a few weeks ago to 
be at death’s door, his physicians gave him up, 
und the last rites of the Chureh were adminis- 
tered. Among other things, Mr. Repeats had 
live strokes of paralysis, each one of which was 
supposed to be fatal. 

—The TicHBORNE claimant bas left the Bow 
ery suloon where he has been exhibiting him 
self, and with his young wife and baby has 
sailed for England. Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast, and Sir RoGer is human. 
He goes to reopen his case, and he thinks that 
with the weight of new evidence he can bring 
he will soon be in possession of the TICHBORNE 
estates and an income of £350,000 a year. 

—The greater part of GrorGe BANCROFT, 
the historian’s mail is made up of letters re- 
questing his autograph. Where the letters seem 
to come from people who really want the signa- 
ture for its sake he replies graciously, but where 
he suspects an “ wutogri aph tiend’’ he tosses the 
letter in the waste basket. 

—Captain PauLt Boyton came nearer losing 
his life during a recent swim iu the lake at Chi- 





cago than ever before in his aquatic career. He 
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got into an ice drift and was carried fifteen miles 
out, and as he lost his compass, he was unable 
to guide himself. After seven hours of great 
suffering from the cold and wet, he was picked 
up and eared for 

—The late Josern W. Drexet left an estate 
valued at $5,000,000, Mr. DrexeEL owned on 
third of the shares of the Philade iphia Lede 
which will now be divided between his br 
and GrorGe W. Cuitps, Mr. Drexen proyed 
his belief in the business qualifications of jour 
nalists by making W. J. AnkKeLL, of the Albany 
Journal and the New York Ju 


of his will with his widow. 


th 
obtbet 


ie, a CO-execubol 


Miss HampTon, dauglter of Wane Hamp 
TON, of South Carolina, has joined t ranks of 
professional nurses in New York. She is said 
to be unusually capable, : hen s finishes 





her course here will re 
she will not only practise her profession, 
instruct others in the art of nurs 








Captain Joun CopMan, of f f is 
a short, thin, sturdy old man, with whi THI 
and mustache and d complexio He | 





the bluff, hearty manner of the typical old 
salt. ? . 
—Jameis GORDON BENNETT may well be called 
& citizen Of the world: he has a house in New 
York, one at Ne yport, one in Paris, au cott 















at Bourgival, a chat d farm t ty miles 
out of Poris, a villa at ‘ da steamn-yuacl 

to take him across the oct r anywhere he 
Wants to go Mr. BENNETT? is we m to filty 
years of ave, but he does not look it His tall 
form is as st lit us an arrow, his ue eyes as 
bright as an eagle's, and his mustache a golden 
brown Sila taale, Meadeeaete: is very v , und sets 
off his fl mbar sagen ty best advantay 


Mr. BENNETT dresses quiet handsomely 

-Ex-Queen ISABELLA of Spain lives in fine 
style in Paris. She 
from the Champs sées, surrounded, as are 
most European houses, with a high wall. Her 
income i 00,000 a year, and still she is always 
in de It takes a preat deal of ready money 
to keep up the establishinent of even an ex 
queen 

—MaG@re Mircuerit—and she says it herself 
—las been playing Fanchon for twenty-six vears 
It is still her best _ wing part. She considers 
it unfortunate that an actress should become so 
strongly ider tified with one part, and although 
she falls into the spirit of Fanchon the moment 
she goes upon the stage, she dreads it so, before 








sa beautiful hotel not far 











she goes on, thut she would do almost anything 
to escape the ordeal 

LLoyD PHa@nix and AuGust CROCKER have 
just returned to New York after a ten months 
yachting trip, during which they visited France 
Ireland, England, Holland, and Italy. The Ju 
trepid ers xl the ocean in twenty-six days 
Which woul l ’ 
not bad for 








for a Cunarder, but was 








Phe late rnor Joun T. IlOFFMAN 
wis a familiar figu on the streets of New 
York He was a particularly tine-looking man, 
With thick black hair, a a long black mus 
tache sweeping over a ug mouth and square 
jaw. Of late years | been out of polities 





and practically out In his walks 
about town he was mmpanied by two 
little Skve terriers t ed at his heels 
Governor and Mi 
abroad to join th 
SANFORD, at Stutt 


FORD'S brother, 





had just } 


vaurt, Germany Mr. San 





German prince 
Miss Emiy  Hanaw AY, principal of a New 


t 

York primary s 1, has been t means of 
establishin L « ‘ TT library in that city 
The library is fre md woks are loaned to all 
children who ask | t ts entitling them to 
the privile AY Tasaway had a hard stras 
gle at first, but now an ciation has " 
formed, with the Hon, Joun BiGgeLow as pre 


dent, F. A. P. BARNARD and the R 
COLLYER vict 


Professo Man IA 


v. Ropenrt 


of Vassar, is 





now seventy years of age, and she is still Pro 
fessor of Astronomy in that college. her resizna 
tion having been deelined Miss Mircuen.’s 
futher, who was cashier in a Ne England bank 
Seing pleased with his daughter’s astronom | 
tustes, bought her a telescope and fitted up an 
observatory for her at an ave when most i 
ure still wearing nat 3 In 1847 she a 
ered a comet Which the K of Denmark 
wave her a gold medal Honors have been 
showered upon | for Liree colleges have mac 


her an LL.D 





Phe most unique room in Lovis C. Tr 
FANY’S much desc d hou in New York is 
the studio, which is up under the high roof 
The immense chimney breast which runs ) 
through the midd of t house of course is 
right in the centre of this room, and what to do 
With it at first baffled the nius of this e¢] 
decorator, He, howeve rose superior to cit 
cumstanees v building four fi epla Ss in it 
Think of sixteen chimney corners in one room! 
What a chance for St. Nicholas, and what an op 
portunity for tousting one’s toes! You muy 
turn your back upo ny part of the room and 
still have your feet upon a fender 

Madame LiIpMANN, the married daughter of 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, recently made her début in 
private theatricals in Paris. © The play acted on 
this oceasion was writ for it by the fam 


formance was Witlness¢ 
stinguls 1 comnpany, Who pronounced 
It is said that Dumas 


excited th hie 





a vreat suces 
Wis much mo 
to be at the first performance ofany of his plays 
in public ; 

—J. F. Loupat, a well-known and wealthy 
New- Yorker, has just been made a count by the 
Pope of Rome. Count Lousart is of French 
scent, anda member of St. Leo’s Roman Cathol 





vas ever known 


Churel e is a bachelo nd spends as mu 
time in his house i 
ment in New Yor 
the Pope | is ennobled an American citizen wit 
in a year, the other being JoHuN Goon, a gent 
man of Llrish descent 

—The widow of GeorGe Essex nanos Xx, 
Lord Drummond, was married in Brooklyn 
cently to Henry W. Masrens, a well-to-do me 
chanie of Hartford, Connecticut. It will be re 
membered that this lady was in the employ of 
Lord Drummond's family, and that the your 
man married her in spite of all opposition, and 
brought her to this country, where he worked 
for his daily bread as a fisherman on the Lo: 
Island coast. He had one child, now a little 
girl of eight years of age, Who, it Is said, will 
one day inherit a tine property. 
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part of the furniture. 
The arched lid has a 
panel of bronze plush, 
which is decorated with 
embroidery. A working 
pattern of the design 
is given in Fig. 28, on 
the pattern-sheet Sup- 
plement. It is executed 
in solid embroidery in 
bronze and yellow silks, 
with veining in Japanese 
gold. All the edges of 
the case are finished with 
narrow dull gold galloon, 
and the lining is of old 
gold damassé, 
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one novel feature, 
however, which gives 
it a very different 
effect from ordina- 
ry outline work. 
The design is tinted 
a warm brownish 
tone by staining it 
with diluted extract 
of malate of iron, 
which can be bought 
at the druggist’s. 
The outlines of the 
design, which is giv- 
en partly in detail on 
page 272, and the 
rest in outline on the 
pattern - sheet Sup- 
plement, in Fig. 59, 
are transferred to 
the linen, then the 
stain is applied, after which the embroidery is worked in ac- 
cordance with the details shown in Fig. 2. The outlines are 
worked in stem stitch with brownish olive silk; the petals of 
the flowers are worked in colors, In the large flowers the 
centres are crossed and recrossed with narrow gilt leather 
braid, which is fastened down at the intersections with a cross 
stitch in gold; some of the flowers have an open filling of 
French knots and are 
rayed in chain stitch ; 
others are veined in 
long or chain stiteh. 
The mat is lined with 
gold - colored satin, 
with a narrow piping 

of the satin project- 
ing at the edge, and} 
covering the joining 

of the Russian lace 
with which it is fin- 
ished. 
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seemed beste to ask for silver 
plate.” Of these rich loans the 
gay young creatures formed pyra- 
mids, adorning them with ribbons 
and flowers; then, “ according to 
the borrowed stuff she had, each 
one held the glittering dome aloft 
upon her head as if it were her 
milk-pail.” 

These blithe damsels, keeping 
step to the music of bagpipes and 
fiddles, marched or danced, as the 
humor suited them, “soliciting 
from door to door such dole as 
did beseem each heart to give.” 

Worthy examples had matrons 
and maidens, whether of high or 
of low degree it mattered not; 
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children too, and the sturdy bread- 
winners of households, hesitated 
not to lay aside the usual routine 
of labor, and give themselves 
heartily “at May-day morn” to 
rural pastimes, for did not royalty 
itself honor the day and the day’s 
sports through cordial imperial 
presence ? 

_ It is recorded that “ bluff King 
Hal,” accompanied by good Queen 
Kate, entered into the general 
merriment of the occasion with 
all the enthusiasm of uncrowned 
heads. “ Rare courtesies” (so the 
word has come down to us) lavish- 
ed the imperial pair on all the 
swains and maids they chanced to 
meet; “a great retinue followed 
in their train, to fetch for the au- 
gust personages the finest of May 
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sense of pleasure, and yet remains a custom in 
the Isle of Man among their descendants. 

In an old history of Northumberland there is 
mention of a syilabub, always a prominent dish 
at May-day fétes. It was made of sweet cake. 
warm milk, and wine; with a ladle there was 
merry fishing for a wedding-ring therein dropped, 
and the gay reveller securing it would surely be 
the first to be married. 

In a book of date 1682 mention is made of a 
May-day party in Ireland (which in that country 
was accounted the first day of summer). A 
special dish called “stirabout” graced the fes- 
tive board; this was nothing more or less than 
the “hasty-pudding” of our grandmothers, but 
was given precedence over all the dainties. 

; “holden as 
sure testimony of good huswifery”—a token that 
the matron at the helm had so discreetly man- 
aged domestic affairs that she could begin sum- 
mer fare for her household with autumn’s pre- 
vious store—happy assurance that plenty would 
crown the board nutil another harvest-time. Even 
in homes of plenty this custom ruled the hour. 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.“ 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


The presence of “stirabout” w 
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BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER X. 


“IT AM GLAD, 


ET those who can, explain this seeming con- 
L tradiction. The longer Anthony Harford 
remained at Kingshouse the stronger grew his 
passion for Estelle and the farther off he seemed 
from its expression. She had the strangest pow- 
er of chilling him, so that he could not speak to 
her tenderly, hor even look at her with that un 
mistakable meaning which love flings like so 
much golden light into a man’s eves. An in- 
visible but insurmountable barrier seemed to rise 
up between them when they were together, but 
he could not say where it began nor what was its 
name. Something mysterious, impenetrable—an 
atmosphere like that of a spell—surrounded her, 
and froze him into silence. Then he would rage 
at himself and her, when he had left her—swear 
that to-morrow this cursed game should end, 
when he would make her see his mind, and in 
seeing his would bend her own—that he would 
offer his love and compel her to accept it and 
give him hers in return. And when to-morrow 
The spell 


was cast over him as before, and he burnt with 


eame the whole thing was renewed. 


that internal fever which expresses itself in the 
glacial and shivering outside. For another day 
he was s ently repelled and sensibly controlled ; 
and for yet another day Estelle was free. 

This fierce turmoil in Anthony's heart began to 
show itself in his looks. The bronzed face, so 
dark and clear-skinned, was becoming furrowed 
and livid; the steadfast eves were now more 
fierce than steadfast, and their quiet watching 
had passed into acute suspicion; the strength, 
which had onee been the main expression of the 
face, was translating itself into a kind of torment- 
ed and suppressed ferocity; and he looked like 
a man overwrought and for the moment over- 
balanced. He looked, indeed, as he felt, pos- 
sessed by demons; and he was as he looked. 
He would have given worlds for one hour of the 
rude, rough life of the far West, when he could 
have made a quarrel which would have ended in 
bowie-knives and revolvers. He longed to horse- 
whip Mr. Medlicott for that little offence which 
still rankled; and each man felt that the new- 
comer Was decidedly dangerous, and to be gently 
entreated if a row was to be avoided. It was a 
new reading of his character—a new side turned 
to the world of Kingshouse; and all saw the 
change, though none understood the cause. 

The only house to which Anthony often went 
—always excepting Les Saules—was the Dower 
House. He divided his time pretty equally be- 
tween these two places, gathering poison at the 
one and its antidote at the other. The only real 
comfort he knew was when he was with Lady 
Elizabeth and her people. The Asplines exasper- 
ated him past bearing, and the rest of the world 
half maddened him. They were all as unreal as 
so many gibbering ghosts, and he could not en- 
dure their inanities in the terrible contest going 
on within him, But Lady Elizabeth was the 
David to his Saul; and she, who knew nothing 
—though she sometimes half discerned as in a 
dream, and then sank deeper into sleep and 
knew no more—she was glad to see the evident 
tranquillity that came over him after he had 
been with her for a short time. He came to the 
Dower House haggard and moody and burning 
with that internal fever—that suppressed fero- 
city—which made him verily like a soul in pain. 
And after he had sat with her for half an hour, 
talking of things which, perhaps, touched him 
more really than she knew, and which, because 
they touched him, stirred also her more deeply 
than she knew—he grew quiet and calm, and 
was evidently mentally soothed and spiritually 
restored. She could not refuse to see that his re- 
gained tranquillity was due to her own moral in- 
fluence, which flowed over him like so much balm 
over a wound, and exorcised the demons within as 
by the blessed sprinkling of holy-water. She had 
never taken such joy in that gift of spiritual 
healing which she knew she possessed as she did 
now, when Anthony Harford came to her in bit- 
ter pain and left her in contented calm. 

“If I could love her!” he often thought; “she 
would have been the fit wife for me, if that other 
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had not bewitched me. If I could love her! 
But it is too late now. ~The die is cast. I will 
hold Estelle in my arms as my wife, or I will 
kill her first and then myself !” 

Meanwhile Estelle held fast by her faith in 
Charlie; and, without one covert look or word 
that her mother could take hold of, spread 
that spell over Anthony which froze him into 
silence and reduced him to that state which was 
like to a geyser under a glacier. She knew that 
if things should come to an open declaration, 
they would not be so easily managed as with 
poor Caleb. She had different material to work 
with here, and material that was stronger than 
herself. She scarcely knew what she proposed 
to herself. She only felt that each day passed 
without that dreaded summons to surrender was 
a gain, and that hope of some indeterminate 
and unnamed kind always colored the dawning 
of to-morrow, She did not know that she should 
escape. She hoped so, and she meant to try 
her best; but she did not know. 

Just at this juncture Charlie Osborne suddenly 
ceased to write to her. She heard nothing of 
him and knew nothing. His last letter had been 
from Yokohama, when he said to her that he 
had looked ‘up at the stars and thought of her— 
more beautiful than any in the sky. After this 
came down that dull blank curtain of silence 
which in itself is a kind of death. 

At first Estelle suspected her mother of the 
time-honored trick of intercepting her letters. 
But though Mrs. Clanricarde was quite capable 
of this or any other ruse which diplomacy con- 
secrates to the use of wire-pullers, in this special 
instance she was guiltless. So Estelle found; 
for she herself met the postman, and opened the 
bag before she brought it into the room; and 
not a letter from Charlie, and not a line of news 
brougiit her either comfort or despair. Soon the 
mystery was solved. A letter came from Law- 
rence Smythe Smith, which told the whole sad 
story. Charlie Osborne was sick unto death at 
Yokohama, and the yacht had to come home 
and leave him there in hospital. But the letter 
added he was in good hands, and would be well 
looked after, and his friends at Kingshouse were 
not to feel alarmed. He himself had desired 
this letter to be written to Mrs. Clanricarde, who 
was adjured to break the news gently to Estelle, 
and to be good to his darling-—always his one 
adored and faithfully beloved ! 

Here, then, was a loophole, for which Mrs. 
Clanricarde was sorrowfully grateful. Of course 
she was sorry. You cannot hear of the dangerous 
illness of a handsome young creature you have 
known all his life, and not be moved in that part 
of your nature which goes by the name of 
bowels of compassion. But also she was grate- 
ful for the possible, and it would seem more 
than probable, chance, that the great obstacle 
to Estelle’s success in life would soon be removed 
—when her future would be clear, and her heart 
once more a tabula rasa, save for an insignifi- 
cant lithe sear of no account. She would be 
very guod to her, very tender, very sympathetic. 
And so she was. She told her the sad news 
with really admirable softuess of manner and 
undeclared, but implied, sympathy. And she 
did not fall foul of the headache which kept the 
poor girl invisible in the afternoon when An- 
thony Harford called, and sent her to bed before 
her usual time to make that headache decidedly 
worse by weeping. So much consideration did 
this careful mother give to natural feeling, and 
so warily was she walking—warned by her for- 
mer mistake. 

Unable to see Estelle, Anthony rode off to the 
Dower House for Lady Elizabeth, and was com- 
forted to find that she was at home. In his irri- 
tated and secretly furibund state he half sus- 
pected the headache to mean disinclination to 
see him; and for the first time seemed to hear 
a false ring in Mrs. Clanricarde’s shrill French 
voice. But suspicion does no good when proofs 
are wanting, aud Anthony had to be satisfied 
with what was given him, and to ride away as if 
content. Then he came to the Dower House to 
lay himself, as it were, in the hands and on the 
knees of this sweetest daughter of the gods, this 
modern maiden representative of Hestia, the All 
Mother. How deeply he revered her !—how ten- 
derly he admired her! 

“ You are scarce like a woman to me,” he said 
to her to-day. ‘ You are more like one of those 
beautiful pagan goddesses run into the mould of 
an English young lady !” 

She laughed a little shyly and colored with 
embarrassment and pleasure combined. 

“The old goddesses were rather vague and 
vapory creatures,” she said, speaking in the air, 
as people do who have to say something when 
their breast is throbbing, and their brain con- 
fused in consequence. 

“I know some like to them,” said Anthony, 
thinking of Estelle; “‘as vague, as vapory, as 
unattainable.” 

“Short of crying for the moon, what is unat- 
tainable ?” she asked, thinking neither of Estelle 
nor of herself. The one was out of the field al- 
together. The cther—she had not put the ques- 
tion to herself, but deep down in the hidden 
wells of her inner consciousness she knew that 
this other was not unattainable. She answered 
him with a question then that had no personal 
reference, yet it brought the color still more to 
her face, and when she had said it she wished 
she had not spoken. 

“Should be to a man, nothing,” said Anthony. 
“In active life there would be nothing if he 
were strong and knew his alphabet. But when 
you come to woman—and how she is to be ap- 
proached, and how she is to be won—the scene 
changes, and what he has learned in the camp 
doesn’t quite serve him in the drawing-room.” 

“Tt depends on the woman,” said Lady Eliza- 
beth. 

“ Do you believe in magic ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“No,” she answered. ‘“Surelynot! Doyou?” 
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“T don’t quite know,” he answered. 4 A month 
or so ago I would have shouted ‘No’ with the 
loudest ; but now—I scarce know what to think.” 

There was a pause. Then Lady Elizabeth said, 
in rather a low voice: “I don’t quite know to 
what you are alluding, so I cannot really answer 
you. I cannot touch your point.” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence,” he answered, 
with a strange commingling of carelessness and 
desperation. ‘“ But I feel as if a spell had been 
cast over me somehow. To try and not succeed 
—to be dumb when you wish to speak—to be un- 
able even to show what is in your heart and mind 
—to feel baffled and prevented and off the trail 
altogether—what is that, Lady Elizabeth ? Seems 
to me like magic, somehow, to a man like myself 
who never shirked a danger, and never funked it 
when it came !” 

“But are you in that state?” she asked, rais- 
ing her eyes in wonder. 

Conscious of the broad sympathies between 
them, she could not take this to herself. It was 
a state touching some one else—something that 
she did not know. 

“Yes,” he said, a little sullenly. 

Again there was silence, so dead that it seemed 
as if the very air was frozen and could not be 
moved. 

“T should not think you could be baffled in 
anything, if you once fully determined to suc- 
ceed,” she then said, speaking with the effort of 
one lifting a heavy weight—breaking through a 
strong enclosure. 

His face brightened. 

“You think not ?” he said. 

“No,” she answered, 

“And you advise me to persevere—to over- 
come the spell—to be master of myself and of 
fate?” 

She turned as pale as the linen strip about her 
throat. She was conscious that she was looking 
into unknown deptis and standing on the brink 
of an unfathomed pool. 

“Yes,” she said. “ Persevere.” 

He got up and took her hands in both of his. 

“T will remember your advice,” he said, press- 
ing them hard, while his eyes looked down into 
her face with unutterable tenderness, unspeak- 
able gladness, ‘If I come to my happiness, it 
will be throngh you and by you.” 

How he loved and reverenced this fair and 
saintly counsellor at this moment! How deeply 
he loved her! She felt his tenderness, his love, 
as it might have been the sudden effulgence of 
the sun, and all her heart went out to him, as a 
flower that opened to the light. 

“Now vou know my secret,” he said; “and 
now you can judge what I feel—and feel for me. 
And you will know what I owe to you when 
the time comes.” 

He drew her hands up to his breast and kissed 
them with the most loving, the most reverent 
tenderness. But for her habit of self-control she 
would have flung herself into his arms to have 
offered him of her own free-will more than he 
had claimed. But she remembered in good time 
that he had not said the one decisive, irretriev- 
able word, and she refrained. 

“If I win her,” he said again, “it will be 
thanks to you who have heartened me. Estelle’s 
almost sister now, you will be my true sister 
then, and our happiness will be yours. God 
bless you, best and dearest of friends! You do 
not know what you have done for me!” 

For a moment the earth reeled under Lady 


Elizabeth’s feet, and she knew nothing of time or 


space, or life itself, save the one sharp conscious- 
ness of pain. Then, with a supreme effort—the 
effort of a martyr at the stake who prays and 
does not cry—she said, in a strange and level 
voice, “I am glad.” 

And Anthony believed her. 


ey 


CHAPTER XI. 
MR. LATIMER’S WIDOW. 


One of Mrs. Clanricarde’s many troubles—poor 
uneasy soul !—was the obstinate existence of that 
Mrs. Latimer, now domiciled at Thorbergh in one 
of Anthony Harford’s houses, spoken of in a for- 
mer chapter. She was an old woman who had 
what Caroline Fox called the “ugly trick of liv- 
ing.” She had already outlived the allotted span 
by full ten years, and by all accounts she was 
good for double that extra allowance. She nei- 
ther tumbled down-stairs nor set fire to her cap; 
neither fell into the grate nor got bronchitis un- 
awares—according to the general rule with old 
people whom death desires to take and life does 
not care to keep—and the clergyman, who vouched 
for her being still in the body when quarter-day 
came round and her income was due, made no 
marginal remarks comforting to those hungry 
watchers who were waiting for her well-worn 
shoes. For the death of this persistent old lady 
would enrich the much-tried household of Les 
Saules by just eight hundred a year. And really 
when one is in such direful straits as were the 
Clanricardes at this moment, eight hundred a 
year, less income tax, is equal to a thousand to 
those round whose house door no black-muzzled 
wolf is prowling, and within whose golden reser- 
voir no drought makes itself felt. And the 
money would be safe when it should come; for 
which wise provision on the part of Andrew 
Latimer Mrs. Clanricarde was well inclined to 
forgive him all the rest. It was strictly tied up 
against the possibility of any disastrous hand- 
ling by that unlucky George, who else would be 
sure to let it all slip through his fingers as if 
each five-pound note were a live eel from the 
brook, and who would make ducks and drakes of 
it, as he had already made those fearful wild-fowl 
of his own, under the idea that he was multiplying 
it by just so many ricochets as he got out of each 
sovereign. When it should come, therefore, it 
would be sure, But the question was, when 
would it come ? 











Mrs. Latimer was the widow of a cousin of Mr. 
Clanriecarde’s who had died about ten years ago, 
leaving only his relict to enjoy for her lifetime, 
but no children to divide his modest fortune 
after her death. George Clanricarde had always 
been a favorite of his, since the days when the 
one had been a man grown and the other was 
only a neat, affectionate, cocky little lad at school. 
And the friendship had continued after the neat 
little boy had become the dapper young man, as 
weak as water, and as obstinate as weak people 
generally are, but always affectionate and well- 
meaning—ruining himself and all he loved with 
the best and kindest intentions in the world. 
When, however, Cousin Latimer, then quite an 
elderly man, chose to marry a certain Miss 
Stone, of whom no one had ever heard—of 
whose birth, parentage, education, and antece. 
dents nothing whatever was known—then, main- 
ly owing to the intervention of Mrs. Clanricarde, 
who resented this introduction of a stranger, 
with possible infants to follow, as a wrong done 
to poor George’s expectations, there had been 
but little intercourse between the former friends 
and chums. The Latimers had lived in London, 
the Clanricardes at Kingshouse; and the inter- 
ests of peace were best preserved by keeping 
personally apart, and satisfying the diminished 
sentiment by letters. And not even when it was 
known that Mrs. Latimer was even older than her 
husband—a quinquagenarian when he married, 
and a septuagenarian when he died—and that 
George had been left chief inheritor after her 
death, not even then was Mrs. Clanricarde ap- 
peased to the point of reconciliation with “ that 
woman.” Hence, neither she nor her husband 
had ever seen her, nor knew of what manner of 
person she was. 

There was one slight link between the houses, 
but it was avery slight one. It was simply this: 
A Kingshouse woman, one Mary Crosby, who had 
been Charlie Osborne’s nurse, and who had lived 
with the vicar’s family till Mr. Osborne died, was 
now Mrs. Latimer’s servant, She had first nursed 
Mr. Latimer on his death-bed, and had continued 
in her place as his widow's attendant. After the 
old gentleman’s death, her own mother, also a 
widow, had removed to London from Kingshouse 
to be near her daughter. And with this ended the 
Crosby relations with their old home. No one 
ever heard of them again, save that Mrs. Crosby 
was dead, and that Mary still went on taking care 
of fhe old lady. And she took care of her so faith- 
fully that Mrs. Latimer lived in perfect health 
and well-being, and showed no sign as yet of an 
So that Mrs. Clanri- 
carde was wellnigh a-weary with her continual 
query, to which came never a response, “* When 
will that dreadful old woman die?” Mrs. Cros- 
by, a hale, hearty woman, fifteen years her 
junior, had slipped quietly off to the shades 
below ; but this terrible impediment—this ap- 
parently immortal annuitant—still clung to her 
chair at life’s crowded table, and ate the bread 
which by now should have satisfied, not to say 
disagreed with her, and which should have been 
handed on to the inheritors standing so close to 
her coveted seat. 

There was no help for it. Whenever George 
wrote to the trustees he received for answer a 
copy of the certificate sent by the clergyman, 
who vouched fof having seen and talked to Mrs. 
Mary Latimer on such and such a date, when he 
had found her in apparent good health and per- 
fect sanity of mind. Unless, then, Mrs. Clanri- 
carde was prepared to go and strangle the old 
obstructive with her own hands, she had to put 
up with the “ugly trick,” and to wait with such 
patience as she could command until the slow 
pace of time should bring to her that inheritance 
so greatly coveted 

Meanwhile, about ten or eleven years ago—just 
after Mrs, Crosby died—the old lady left London, 
and took a house on the outskirts of the village 
of Thorbergh—that village where Thrift was one 
of the gentlemen’s houses which enabled the 
scanty trade to live. One of Anthony Harford’s 
tenants, she was also one of his most satisfac- 
tory—paying her rent with praiseworthy pune- 
tuality, never asking for a set-off on account of 
repairs, never asking for something to be done 
to the drains, for a new kitchen range, nor for 
another kind of cistern—seeming to desire no- 
thing so much as peace and the absence of all 
causes for contention, 

She was only a quiet old lady, and lived the life 
of a recluse. She never went out, and by reason 
of her infirmities she could not manage to go to 
church. But the clergyman went to see her, in 
his ministerial capacity, regularly once a month, 
when she and her servant listened to his prayers 
with great devoutness, and were evidently all the 
better spiritually for his ministrations, Save this 
clergyman of the parish, this Mr, Trotter who 
vouched for her continued existence, Mrs, Lati- 
mer saw no one—living mostly in the back par- 
lor, which gave on to the little garden, and de- 
nied to the neighbors when they called. She 
was faithfully and assiduously served by a tall, 
well-dressed, well-looking, but very resolute wo- 
man of about forty or thereabouts, who evident- 
ly had her interests at heart as much as if they 
had been her own. She did all the marketing, 
paid the bills, spoke to few, made friends with 
none, and was as stiff and stand-off as a grena- 
dier. When she was out, it was in vain to rap 
or ring at No. 3, Highstile Lane. The old lady 
was surely as deaf as a post or as lame as a log, 
for she neither answered through the key-hole 
nor opened on the chain, and the place was like a 
tomb till the servant came back. About twice a 
year the two concocted a letter to Charles Osborne, 
Esq., which seemed to give them great satisfaction 
to write. It gave Master Charlie just as great to 
receive. It was always an unsigned letter, and 


accommodating departure. 


it always contained bank-notes. It was the 
anonymous contribution to his meagre income al- 
luded to before; and it was sent by Marv Crosby, 
his former nurse, and new the devoted attendant 
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of Mrs. Latimer, George Clanricarde’s cousin by | “No,” said Mrs. Latimer; but she spoke with | by the railway company for the accommodation | collar, the p n, a ‘ jockeys” or cuffs of 
marriage. | a cough, and a little uneasily; and Mary saying, | of tourists, and is most excellently maintained. | the sleeves are orna i in the sam . 
The old lady lived very simply. For a lady, as | “You'll be wanting your tea, Mrs. Latimer,” bus- | It stands half-way up an enormous ravine, which 1en ea ss ns of printed mous 
she was, or ought to be, she lived meagrely and | tled out of the room, bringing the conversation to | below sinks into a pit some miles in diameter, | line s vers: the « of the 
dressed poorly, though she was always noticeably | a close. whence the Ilicilliwast River affords the railway | round oy < ve pattern to mateh t 
clean and tidy. Of that eight hundred a year she ‘Tt ll all come to light some day,” said the old | a passage out of the mountains westward, small flow | 1 ale 
certainly did not spend over three, all told. But | lady, resuming her eternal knitting. ‘It was a | which is surrounded by snowy and grandly ery, the eff 3 \ As swe 
she made no response to the clergyman’s leading | rash thing to do; but the temptation was great, | lined peaks. Down this ravine comes an impet gel . \ 3 . 
questions, as to her mode of life, and why she had | and Mary, she’s that strong-headed there’s no | uous river whose water, like that of nearly all | woo 
arranged her expenditure on such a much lower | going counter to her. But she’s overbold and | the other streams in these mountains, is white as | moulded t ‘ 
scale than might have been expected, and express- | confident, is Mary, and doesn’t seem to think or | milk, declaring its glacial birth; and up the would with s 
ed herself thoroughly satisfied with its conditions. | fear. I'd like to know the end of it for my part, | banks of this most romantic stream, through a | sleeves that a 
She kept only this one servant, Mary, and she | and what the sentence would be. I fancy it | forest of trees, some of which are more than 250 | and part bouft S si 
wanted none other, she said. She could not be | would be pretty heavy, But Mary says there’s no | feet in height, a good path leads to the foot of | with an eff 3 3 
better done by if she had a dozen; and she did | chanee, and I don’t see any great fear myself. | the glacier, and to the cave which is illustrated | s t \ 
not care to keep a pack of idle hussies eating | Still it’s sure to come out, if not one day, then an- upon our front page. natural” eff ( 
their heads off and doing naught but gad after | other, and I'd got out of it afore if I had the | Deeply ensconced below in the green forest, eat } 
the lads. She was best with just their two selves, | chance. But I don’t very well see how that can | and overshadowed above by gigantic walls and | of « 
now that her master—that is, her husband—had | be. I’m glad we have that tidy lot saved and put pinnacles, dark, snow-streaked rock, the glacic new stuffs , 
died. Men were fashious, and had to be provided | away there in the bedtick. No banks for me, not | forms a sublime feature in the mountain land in inch and a . 
for, but she had always liked a quiet life. At | if I know it, with their managers and directors |} scape from many distant points of view; but ning ey R 
her age, indeed, she was only fit to bide by the | and trash who go off with the brass and leave the | when one comes suddenly out of the woods at a | one | ( ‘ . 
chimney-corner thinking of her latter end and dupes to starve. A good bit of stout cloth, well | point in the path only 500 yards from the i and silk a the , f 
praising God for all His mercies. Though she | sewed with waxed thread and hid among the fea- | the scene that bursts upon his vis mos i t t 
enjoyed good health, the Lord be praised, she | thers—that’s my style, and it’s the best, I reckon, | pressive. Between two prodigious mountains, | fabries a 1 ower W 3 
was not a young woman now—eighty-one last | out of the lot! And while it’s there we can just | whose splintered battlements are um \ thus aff . g . 
birthday. And however hale and stout she | make ourselves scarce if things look like Queer | anything less stern than patches of s + 0 r 
might be for her years, eighty-one is eighty-one, | Street, and our room would be better than our | slope of ice ten miles in length and a third of we' are actua ‘ in furs 
when all’s said and done, and one cannot make it | company Sut it’s a venturesome thing to do, | that in width. It is broadest at the top, where | our sumn ess 1 we 
a day less by wishing |} and I oft wonder at myself. And really, if it it rests in jagged outline against the s s new rece} ‘ 
And when she said this she invariably coughed, | were not for Master Charles, I think I'd be fit to | 2000 feet above your stand-point, then dim ive already nume iw 30a 
that old woman’s decided “ hoast,” that “‘church- | give up any day of the year. But that bonny | ishes somewhat toward its rounded, convex fore Easter For these toilettes t 
yard cough,” which seemed to come up from her bairn holds me to it, little as he knows what’s be- | foot, so that its whole shape is that of a sadd is 1} 3 
very list slippers, and which would have reas- | ing done for him, or who’s a-doing it. Lord love | flap. At the top the ice has broken into a perfect rs t s , 
sured Mrs. Clanricarde had she heard it through | him! The last time I saw him and he gave me | chaos as it fell over the steep rim of the plateau; | combined with silk crépons, < 
the partition—as Mary did. that kiss, he took the heart out of me; and I said | but lower down, where the slope is easier, its su ind pretty in t ‘ ite tints f 
She spoke with a strong provincial accent— | to myself then, “Ye bonny little lad, if ever I | face shows almost unbroken and billowy outlines, ens: embroide s alwavs and q i 
stronger than might have been expected in a | can do you a good turn I will,” and I’ve stuck to | conforming to the trough of its bed, The gen f the most part ermingled with gold; t 
gentle man’s widow, sut that was not so ex mv word even onto this, and will to the end, that eral color is grayish white, the delicate gradations front of a skirt Is s etimes j 
traordinary after all. The marriage had been a | willl!’ Here Mary brought in the tea, and Mrs, } of whic h mark the undulating variations of the lepth of twent ir inches wi \ 
mésalliance—as Mr. Trotter had heard from the | Latimer’s musings came to an end surface; but the broken masses at the crest, the | silk; later « raids of silk, wool, or cott 
Clanricardes; and the aged so often revert to This, then, was the annuitant whom Anthony numerous crevasses or cracks which deeply seam be used f pring and sun 
the first conditions of their life, and double back Harford had promised Mrs. Clanricarde he would its surface in all directions (but most often cross eve have a s} ne, which it is diffic to b 
on the long-left ground of childhood, forgetting | see to report on her condition, which the impe wise), and the profound rifts and breakages where | at the present moment. The « 
all the lessons learned in the middle distance cunious wife of that unlucky George—the ill- the ice steadily breaks down at tl t vivid | 1 « " iffs. and « 
So that, perhaps, there was nothing very remark starred mother of that perverse Estelle—hoped blue, or in some lights clear gra ret But e dra sd ly 
able in this clean and tidy old lady's broad north would be as full of evil circumstances as were | these colors and gradations of tint vary with eve the fror Meanwhile t soft lig " 
ern accent, for all that she was the widow of a | compatible with life and prophetic of speedy | alternation of sunlight and cloud shadow. At ea that have been prepared for spring are aw 
gentleman, and in receipt of a pleasant little in death Sut he would not go to see her yet, be side of the glacier are great ridges of broken | the advent of fine weather They will t 
come of eight hundred a year. What was more | ing still under the spell at Kingshouse—waiting | rocks and bowlders (moraines), that upon the left bined with a the silk fabrics, but es , 
remarkable was her wonderful freshness and vi to see how things would turn—whether he should | being particularly prominent. In front of it isa | with moiré a that has S 3 ¢ 
tality At eighty-one years of age she did not | have to live down that fever, or finally be enabled | wide area of bowlders and gravel, through which | ferent tint; the wool combined with it n 
look over sixty-five at the outside, and hale at to slake it at the sometimes too satisfying, too | trickle a number of rivulets, speedil niting into | ¢ is the s oO 
that. To be sure, her hair was of that strangely | refrigerating fount of matrimony—that some- | the river, which half a mile down receives a pow of the moire é is general sed 
snowy white which one sees so often in American times grave of love, into which, however, love | erful tributary from another glacier belong to the skirt, it t f se part t 
women of about forty, or even younger—hair as must needs descend. If Mrs. Latimer and Mary the same system These rivulets come f 0 by drape | i “ y 
absolutely free from color of any kind as those | had known that at this present moment their | lows that reacl r under the ice—gleaming blue one side and t short on the othe 
white lilacs which are grown in the dark, of landlord was at Kingshouse, dining with the re tunnels, lighted by the crevasses that let azure | but it is diff to des e them def 
which the petals are like so much snow Iler siduary legatee, George Claricarde—watching, rays filter into their depths But it is unsafe to | they are cons t inging Not ‘ 
hands, however, were plump, and with none of | studying E le, whom Charlie Osborne loved | creep into any of these crypts, for masses of ice t} , no two = al 
the starting veins or cord-like sinews of oldage; | and who loved Charlie—while giving his soul as ire continually falling. Farther up the side, hov s i corsa f 
and her arms and shoulders were still firm of | a habitation for seven devils to possess because | ever, there is a cavern in the ice, whence once, no ‘ ippearal on t 
flesh and strong in the muscles. Her black, | he saw just the nameless and formless shadow of loubt, issued a large stream, now diverted, and | from the left l n th lofa 
sharp, twinkling eyes betrayed a vitality simply that love cast athwart his own path—if they had here one can enter and remain in safety It is every object ¢ i s.and dissymmetry ) 
marvellous at her age. Thev were undimmed by known of all those links being now forged be- | like a cavity carved in a mass of turquois The have become 
any of those white spots, and untouched by that tween them and their past them and thei fu rugged walls are luminous bl i@, and the very Walk o fo spring 
fatal “arcus senilis” inherent to old age. They | ture—even stout-hearted Mary would have quail atmosphere of this wonderful cave is saturated | slend @ ¢ as to | 
were eyes which could take in a joke and laugh ed, and the vivacious black eves of the old lady with the same rich color The engraving shows Frequently t tire skirt is in ti , 
back a jesting reply, eves to which even a likely | would have paled with fear. But nothing being | the entrance to this cavern (which is not very | or tucks, called e tucks, fa i 
lad might find something to say, and not throw | known, nothing was foreseen. Anthony remair deep), and also shows the bark-like cracks and | whol wer ¢ ‘ 
away his time—thevy were eyes which, cou; ed at Kingshouse; Mrs. Latimer drew her quar ribbings which mark the whole surface of the | of braid or woven with gold. WI 
with the firm and solid flesh, were really re terly allowance; Charlie Osborne studied the | ice at the foot of the glacier with ligious | 1 1 s oft braided f 
able in so old a lady; and non de l’Enelos | stars from the streets of Yokohama; Estelle wrote | wrinkles. third of its dep : uid, the braid se 
herself could not have had righter On the to him long letters of constant love and gentle This glacier, and several others accessible fre flat, with t { . mnected or filled 
whole, she was a wonderful specimen of her sex, trust; and Mrs. Clanricarde, taught by experi this conveniently placed hotel, each of which fat open la \ tw f 
and to all appearance there was no reason why | ence, walked warily and made no mistake exceeds in size the well-known Swiss glaciers, can | same color as t braid: the braid is of 
she should not live to the magic > of a hun- [ro BE CONTINUED] easily be ascended and explored by any one | trasting lack on a red d brow 
dred, or even beyond, and see the hungry watch- | vided with a suitable outfit; and thev are no far éeru, | Russia-leather-« A ¢ 
ers “happed up” in the church-yard before her. ther from New York than the Yellowstone o visiting t te of silk is ornamented w 
As it was, she made them suffer the pains of AN AMERICAN GLACIER. | Yosemite. The surroundings are of the most | braid lace ¢ erv, enhanced w gol 
Tantalus in Hades. Nor was she herself quite ms 2 | grandly picturesque description. Big game is | or jet beads. In fact, braiding and g ” 
free from apprehension. There was something | See illustration on page 281. plentiful throughout the mountains, fishing good kinds w ) ‘ iring t co g fine se ) 
that did not quite suit her in life, as she had it; ur United States is just a degree or so too | in all the valleys, and the climate most invigo W ‘ narrow, tl ften | ; 
and yet—what could it be? far south to be able to support glaciers of rating n wheels. e bott f the ‘ a: 
“T’m always glad, Mary, when quarter-day has | any account, although some of its mountain | seve ‘ dit " . © iis hen 
come and gone,” said the old lady one day to het ranges are lofty Upon the Cascade Range of . ; “Ts But with a lefere for the sovereienty of 
servant, after the nsual formalities had been gone | Oregon and W ishington Territory many glaciers | PARIS FASHIONS | fashion: I take the liberty to maintain t 
through—when Mr. Trotter had come to duly | of good size exist, and a few remnants are found tl tink Con Own Conkearecavier of all met s of putting on braid, the ugliest 
examine and report on the continued existence | in the Sierra Nevada and that northern branch | ' ' an arrang t Girclen. + 
of Mrs. Mary Latimer, relict of Andrew Latimer, | of the Rockies called the Wind River Range | Tape costumes with pinked edges forming | woman into a h 
gentleman, late of Harley Street, London, and From the Canadian boundary northward, how- notches of various shapes, and others with Some of the d aves for st 9 7 
now of No. 8, Highstile Lane, Thorbergh, and had | ever, the whole of the intricate mountain system | pinked cloth bands of a different color set under- | summer receptions a very lo ‘ 3 
found her of sound mind and body, and the fit | covering British Columbia is studded with gla neath the pinked edges of dress, have been | corselk vit spensable accompanin 
and proper recipient of that trimestral two hun ciers, Which are encountered at less and less ele- | much worn during the winter; but the possibili of draperv ma f colored tulle. eit , 
dred pounds, vation as you go northward, until, in the gorge | ties of this style have been by no means ex spangled w S "1 | 
“Hoot!” said Mary. ‘There’s no occasion of the Skeena River and the fiords of the Alaskan | hausted, and it is now applied to the glacé or | is arranged 5 ; 
Everything is just as it should be, and nobody’s | coast, they descend into the very sea. The whole changeable silks which are the prominent feature sage is | : t 
a penny the wiser.” breadth of these mountains is now traversed by | of the spring fashions. A sprit iress of change It may be the sa olor as t ss . 
“It’s a queer feeling,” said Mrs. Latimer. “I | the Canadian Pacific Railway, and from the car | able silk combined with a woollen fabric is com lifferent col : a ale 
sometimes misdoubt myself.” windows dozens of glaciers are plainly visible | posed somewhat after this fashion: the skirt is pink ul i bl eg 
“Misdoubt yourself of what?” queried Mary, | They begin with the ascent of the eastern slope | of the glacé silk, trimmed wherever the drapery | or red with a maize . Fle d 
sharply. “That you ave Mrs, Latimer ?” | of the Rocky Mountains, and only disappear | leaves it exposed with pinked flounces from fiv« takes the pl of the unt part of the « 
“My word, lass, but you are a stanch un!’ | when the coast range has been left behind, and | to eight inches in depth; the wool, which is s very ample, and draped in full folds 
said the old lady, with a little laugh | the Pacific is almost in sight, 500 miles west of | changeable like the silk, and of exactly the same it the f I ills La \ M 
“There is not much good in being slack,” re- | the first experience. In the Rockies the ice is | tint, is used for the drapery and corsage; it has | Antoinette { is. with this differs that : 
turned the vounger woman. ‘ What we've under- | restricted to the bare summit region, and no- | a woven band of one shade along one edge worn u corsa id « r 
taken to do, that we have to stick to, and we have | where (at least near the railway) descends below | tating a braid an inch and a half wide, which is | outsid | these draperies and { | 
Scripture warrant for not looking back when | timber line. In the Selkirk and Gold ranges, at used to border all the edges, and also for the corsages t drapery the heart-shaped 
we've put our hand to the plough.’ the sources of the Columbia River, west of the collar and trimming o at g p , a 
“Yes.” said Mrs. Latimer, a little dryly. “But | Rockies, however, the ice reaches far down into | Among the spri ul n f 
maybe our plough is one the Scriptures wouldn’t | the dense forests of gigantic cedar and fir which kins, or vibbon-stri It F v1 , tha 
much hold with.” cover the valleys and lower part of the peaks. | stripes simulating a in it t reer 
“ And why not 2” asked Mary. “ Not to do the The most extensive of all these glaciers occu- | ge, separated by a 1 popula 
good you do? What would become of that bless- | pies a very lofty plateau at the summit of which matches a plain fat t is used in con ; 
ed Master Charlie but for the help he gets from | magnificent Selkirk Mountains, just west of bination with the striped one f the costun fe ‘ <A f+ 
his friend unbeknown—Mrs. Latimer, of Thor- | railway pass, and sends down huge arms | Pékins whie ive é or thick-repped arn ‘: : 
bergh? And, I ask, why shouldn’t we as had to | several radiating ravines. This plateau, which is | ribbon s s are destined m | vf f P 
bear the heat and burden of the day have our re- | scores of miles in extent, and encireled by peaks | the ornamental features of a dres for t f ‘ 
ward when we have worked so hard for it ?” that rise far into the realms of perpetual winter, | or side of the skirt, according to t shape of th stri ‘ 3 tra 
“Ay. we have worked hard,” said Mrs. Lati- | is wholly covered by a snow field, underlaid with | drapery, for a vest inside a jacket corsage, o \ uds of | 
mer, “4 And it was a shame that the master nev- solid ice of great depth, and the “ Great Glacier a plastron, and in cut bands for the collar, the 3 3 al ¢ , 
er so much as left a five-pound note after you had | of the Selkirks,” together with several others vis- cuffs or other part of the sleeves, and 
done all that you did for him.” ; | ible from the cars, are only overflows of this | the front edges of a fichu or drapet There are Phen ‘i 
“J have taken my change out of him for it,’ | wide mer de glace, pushed through gaps in the | also large numbers of robes or dress patterns | st of the same color but of a diff 
said Mary, with quiet grimness. ‘Folk should | rim of cliffs, and forming outlets for the con- | with prepared trimmings adapted to a certain | fabric, as alternate fine-grained and coa “ 
think twice afore they do unjustly and make ene- | stantly augmented congelation. predetermined style. Some of these have Greek ed stripes, or crépon stripes with fa ‘ 
mies in this world. One never knows when one’s Within a mile of the foot of the Great Glacier | drapery, straight at the front and open on the | tun made of a s pla ib te 
sin mav not find one out, and the one as we’ve | stands the railway station called Glacier. This | sides; on the front and up the sides are broché | essayed, and all are agreed in pronouncing 
trampled on rise up in judgment against us.” is little more than a hotel, which has been built | buaches of lilacs or roses; the straight high | very stylish | Ewguing Rayon 
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SPRING AND SUM 


Fig. 1.—Siuk anp Lace Mantecet Fig. 2.—Lacep Care Fig. 8.—Tattor Jackrt.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 272. ] Fig. 4—Empromerep Croak.—Back.—For Fro 
For description see Supplement For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 24-26. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 36-44. see Page 272.—{For description see Supplement 





Fig. 5.—Sattor Suir ror Boy From 3 To 5 YEARS OLp. F 
For description see Supplement, 
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AND SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 


-Fiagurep Woot Wrap 


ck.—For Front, Fig. 6.—Woor MAnrecer. Fig. 8 
» Supplement For description see Suppl. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 19-23. 
Fig. 7.—Frock ror Girt rrom 5 to 7 Years OLD 


YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement 


-Lace-trimMep Woon MANTELET 


2.—(For pattern and description see Suppl 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF WOMEN, 

URING the last week in March, Albaugh’s 
| Opera-lhouse was the scene of a rather un- 
usual gathering—an International Council of 
Women. 

Washington was appropriately selected as the 
meeting-place for delegates from all nationally 
organized associations of women workers, which, 
for the first time in the history of our eiviliza- 
tion, were invited to select representatives who 
should assemble together and compare notes as 
to the character, varietv, and value of woman’s 
work in the world, The object of this Council 
was twofold—to report what had been done dur- 
ing the past few decades by women for them- 
selves and for each other, and also to draw from 
the lessons of the past courage and wisdom and 
insight, or pe 
the future. 
from 10 a.m. until 1 p.w.; the other from 7.30 
until 10 p.m 

The lines of work, as indicated by the subjects 
for each day’s discussion, were broadly divided 


rhaps we might say foresight, for 








ere were two daily sessions—one 


into Educ ation, Philanthropies, Temperance, In- 
dustries, Professions, Organization, Legal Condi- 
tions, Social Purity, aud Political Conditions, 

With the exce ption of Fred Douglass, the rec 
ognized representative of an emancipated class, 
the speakers on the programme were all women, 
and women formed the majority of the audience 
which day by day filled the commodious Opera- 
house. It was impossible to look at this assem- 
blage of intelligent, earnest, God-fearing women, 
representing every line of educational and philan- 
thropie work, and giving opinions bearing on the 
whole gamut of social and politico-economic duties 
and injustices, without being impressed with three 
facts, which seemed to stand out clearly from the 
midst of a mass of subordinate and co-ordinate 
ones 

Ist. The marvellous development in our day 
of the idea of the solidarity of Ananan interests 





and sympathies in contradistinction to local or 
even national ties, 


2d. The wide-spread evidence of much serious 
educational work, on practical and quiet and 
what might be called sub public lines, which is 
being done by the most intelligent women of the 
people, who are leading and training their sisters 
in paths of healthy, sensible self-improvement 
and self-help 

3d. The rapid increase of women who in pro- 
fessional life find honorable and remunerative 
careers in so womanly a way that it is only sta- 
tistical proof which brings realization of their 
existence to the unthinking members of the com- 
munity, 

To this young capital of a nation whose form 
of government is still by thoughtful students of 
history spoken of as an experiment there came, 
to confer with and learn from American women, 
delegates from nations yet groaning under social 
and legal oppressions of a character and extent 
so great that they make literai and potent with 
inspiration, to a degree hard of comprehe nsion 
by us, the title given our fortunate country by the 
Pundita Ramabai, who spoke of the United States 





as “that Holy Land called America.” Amongst 
these strangers none appealed with more pathos 
to her sisters than the young Indian referred to 
A high-caste Brahmin woman, learned in 
all the lore of the most ancient of sacred books, 
ex-professor of Sanscrit in an English college, 
she has come to America to seek from the wo- 
men of the Great West help and sympatliy in her 
noble effort to emancipate, by means of educa- 
tion, her countrywomen, especially that most un- 
fortunate class of womankind the Hindoo child- 
widows, 

Could any “ programme” give stronger proof 
of the Brotherhood of Man, or the Sisterhood of 
Woman, than the juxtaposition of speakers on 
* Education,” when we were invited to listen to 
the Pundita on the “ Women of India,” to Mrs, 
Sarah Cooper, of San Francisco, the President of 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, to 
Professor Michaels, the Dean of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Northwestern University, and to Mesdames 
Gripenberg and Fredericksen, delegates respec- 
tively from the Finnish and Danish Women’s 
Associations? When “Philanthropy” was the 
topic we again find a French lady, Madame Boge- 
lot, director of the reform work at the great 
prison of St. Lazare, Paris, telling of that most 
valuable reformatory work, only to be followed 
by our own American “ Lady of the Red Cross 
Society,” Miss Clara Barton, who has been instru- 
mental in binding together all civilized nations in 
this international attempt to ameliorate the hor- 
rors of war, and to mitigate the inevitable and 
sudden sufferings which come to nations even in 
times of peace, One English delegate represent- 
ed nearly a dozen English and Scotch associa- 
tions, all aiming at the social and moral elevation 
of the people, from the “ Federation for the Abo- 
lition of State Regulation of Vice,” to the “ In- 
ternational Peace and Arbitration Association.” 
Statements of the activity of women in the 
Farmers’ Granges and labor organizations, and 
the extent to which these associations further the 
education and intellectual and artistic aspirations 
of women, evidently surprised an audience who 
were more familiar with strikes, boycotts, and 
Grangers’ Banks than with the broader and fun- 
damental principles of both Granges and Knights 
of Labor assemblies. It seems to have been left 
for agricultural and labor organizations—associ- 
ations of hand-workers—to voluntarily assert the 
absolute equality of men and women in any claims 
for “ fair pay” and “ fair play.” The farmer ad 
mits his wife and daughter to equal membership 
with himself in the Grange, and receives as well 
as confers, without loss of manliness, the bene- 
fits that spring from association and co-operation 
in reading and discussing matters of social and 
public interest, both local and national, “ Grange 
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circles,” similar in character to the educational 
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bands of the Chautauqua Society, are springing 
up all over the land, and Grange literature, which 
aims to bring only pure and noble reading to the 
home, is growing rapidly. 

Although professional women are, I under- 
stand, not nationally organized, the various pro- 
fessions were represented by individual members 
who had been invited to speak of the conditions 
of their several “ occupations,” and much valua- 
ble matter was presented in regard to women as 
educators, journalists, physicians, lawyers and 
trustees, State and national officials, school di- 
rectors, members of State Boards of Charities 
and Correction, ete.. When we consider that it is 
ouly about forty years siuee Dr, Elizabeth Black- 
well was refused an opportunity to study medi- 
cine by twelve out of the thirteen then existing 
medical schools, and finally had to go to England 
to secure her M.D, degree, the fact that there 
are to-day one thousand women practising medi- 
cine in the United States, without encountering 
any specially disagreeable criticism or persecu- 
tion, makes us realize what time and honest 
effort by women, for women, have been able to 
accomplish within the period of our own recol- 
lection. 

Finally, what could not fail to strike the can- 
did observer was a tone of earnestness and of 
unselfish effort for the good, not only of them- 
selves, but of all women; not only of women, 
but for the general uplifting and purifying of 
the whole social organism. The most radical 
advocates of change, while sturdily contending 
for the special reform they wished to bring 
about, advocated it. as subsidiary to a broader 
rule of law aud justice, and earnestl' denied the 
charge of sympathy with any movement or de- 
velopment which remotely tended to the disinte- 
gration of home life, the weakening of parental 
authority, the antagonisin of classes, the separa- 
tion or competition of men and women in their 
interests, their sympathies, their affections, their 
duties or responsibilities, as human children of 
a Divine Father. 

It might be said of some of us who attended 
this Council, what has been said of critical and 
sceptical people betore, “* We went to scoff, but 
remained to pray,” for whatever difference of 
opinion or taste may exist. between women on 
various subjects, and how wide apart their fields 
of labor and duty may lie, this Council has taught 
us that all sincere, unselfish work looking to the 
elevation and Christianization of the world pro- 
ceeds on parallel Jines, and advances with friend- 
ly strides toward mutual recognition and event- 
ual co-operation, CATHERINE BaLpWwIy, 





SAR EMMERS DEFEAT. 
By EMMA SHERWOOD CHESTER. 


* CY PEC [| won’t git to go! Jes spec I won't!” 

bt) These words proceeded, in violent agcents, 
from a heap of-purple calico lying prostrate un- 
der the currant bushes of Mrs. Crabtree’s trim 
back yard. 

“T’low dey neber was sich a mean woman ’s 
ole Mis’ Crabtree,” pursued the voice, after an 
interval of silence. “ Here she’s went an’ picked 
all dem green toumats—wouldn’t even wait till 
dey was ripe—an’ ’lowed she'd git me to skin em 
dis yer day, Picnic in Lumm’s woods, an’ I sha’n’t 
git to go! Ow! ow! ow!” 

The sufferer’s wool was too short and precious 
to tear, so she vented herself, as was her wont, 
upon the Queen’s English instead, and glanced 
vindictively at the rows: of shining pails on the 
back porch, filled to the brim with plump green 
tomatoes waiting to be peeled. 

“ Sar’ Emmer !” called a peremptory voice.from 
the kitchen door. 

But Sar’ Emmer chuckled, and never stirred. 
“Reckon /°U be deef dis yer time,” she muttered. 
“ Hard o” hearin’, an’ ’ain’t got no trumpit.” 

Mrs. Crabtree wavered on the door-step. “ Pro- 
vokin’ thing!” she complained; “ how long does 
she mean to keep me here screechin’ after her ? 
Sar’ Emmer! Sar’ Emmer Munson !” 

The currant bushes nodded with a passing 
breeze, and Mrs, Crabtree, her eye falling upon 
them, merely speculated that they would do bet- 
ter next year. ‘“ Here’s all these tomaters wait- 
in’ to be peeled, and that gal traipsin’ round, the 
land knows where!” 

“Ke—e!” jeered the currant bushes, very au- 
dible to the common ear, but silent as the grave 
to old Mrs, Crabtree. “ Won’t she be mad ef I 
don’t git back time to skin ’em !”—for Sar’ Ein- 
mer had evidently made a resolve. “‘ Now dat 
woman she’s jes went an’ picked dis day for ’serv- 
in’ tomats ‘count o' de picnic, so’s I wouldn't git 
to go. Now I ain’t go’n’ to let Mis’ Crabtree go 
on dis yer way. Only Jas’ night was a week was 
de temprunce meetin’ in de chu’ch, Ebery chile 
in dis yer neighborhood went ‘cep’ me. De pre- 
sidents an’ de vices dey set in de altar, an’ de join- 
ers all down in front. I ‘lowed I'd be a joiner 
myself dat night, but Mis’ Crabtree she set dat 
number seben shoe o’ hers down, an’ ’clar’d nig- 
gers hadn’t no business wi’ de Christian tem- 
prunce—'lowed dey was goin’ crazy ‘bout de sub- 
jeck—an’ fetched out de collick for me to Parn 
out de pray-book. I’s been comin’ to dis yer 
state o’ min’ I’s in eber sence dat night. Mis’ 
Crabtree can’t be lowed to go on dis way no long- 
er, keepin’ me out o’ inn’cent ’musements, an’ 
makin* me b’lieve dat pray-book’s all de law an’ 
gospil ad 

Sar’ Emmer gathered herself together, and 
stood up cautiously. Old Sukey glanced sympa- 
thetically toward her from the barn-yard, and half 
a dozen fowls clacked their approval of ier 
course ; or so, at least, Sar’ Emmer interpreted it. 

“1 low dis yer sprigged caliker’s good ‘nuff to 
go in,” she assured herself, doubtfully, recollect- 
ing the back stairs, and the perils that would at- 
tend her should she attempt to reach the store- 
house of her finery. “ Like’s not she’s settin’ 
plumb up agin dat st’ar door, now jawin’ de cat 
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for lettin’ me git out. No; I'll hab to w’ar dis. 
Hope to goodness dat new boy fum Griffith’s sto’ 
won’t be dar!” and Sar’ Emmer cast up her 
hands coquettishly, as if exercising certain charms 
which she knew how to operate, independent of 
all accidents of raiment. 

Then she walked slowly out of the yard, and 
slammed the gate with a defiant click. 

Wagon loads of acquaintances were already on 
the way to Lumm’s woods, making. flashes of 
color along the dusty road, which Sar’ Emmer 
traversed on foot. “Ten buckits o’ green to- 
mats, an’ she'll have to skin ’em all herself!’ ex- 
ulted the runaway. “ Teach hera lesson, better’n 
all de collicks in de pray-book, ’bout ’vokin’ 
chillun to wrath!” and here she caught sight of 
the new boy from Griffith’s store, arrayed in a 
jacket of red and buff flannel, with cap to match. 

“Land o? Jub!” thought Sar’ Emmer, in a 
transport of admiration, “ain’t he good-lookin’ ? 
Wonder if he'll hab charge o’ de lem’nade bar’) ?” 

She drew off her apron, soiled with tears and 
watermelon juice, and flung it lavishly into an ad- 
joining field. Now that she had fairly entered 
upon the path of vice and pleasure, she might as 
well travel it without limitation, she thought. She 
rejoiced that in her flight she had still kept her 
hold upon what she considered the climax of 
millinery art; this was a hat, abandoned by Mrs. 
Crabtree, and given over to Sar’ Emmer, who had 
trimmed it according to her own devices and the 
resources of Griffith’s store. In her estimation 
it was the peer of any hat in the country, and 
might even be trusted to overshadow her dress, 
which had not been of her own choosing. 

“Wish’t 'd’a wore dat pink an’ white stripe 
an’ Mis’ Crabtree’s man-till,” she mourned. “ Dis 
yer hat ’d go well wi’ de man-till.” 

Lumm’s woods, when she reached them, were 
swarming with the kind of life in which a young 
person of color most delights. Gay garments and 
guffaws of laughter percolated through the trees, 
accompanied by the clatter of dishes, and the 
odor of clams set to roast in hot ashes. Sar’ 
Emmer opened her eves and expanded her sen- 
sitive nostrils. 





She had not a qualm of con 
science, not a flicker of regret. 
by scores’ of acquaintances. 

“So ole Mis’ Crabtree’s let yo’ off fur oncet,” 
they congratulated her. “ Law, chile, yo’ ought 
to pitch in an’ joy yo'’self.” They were all in- 
terested in-the refugee. . 

* Le’ me,” said one, “’duce yo" to de new boy 
fum Griffith’s sto’, Mistah Ricketts, dis yer's 
Miss Munson. Hope yo'll joy yo'selves,” 

Sar’ Emmer scraped her shoes in the turf and 
bowed low. “Glad to make yo'’r ’quaintance, 
Mistah Ricketts,” she simpered. And ah, how 
far were “ green tomats” from her memory! 

Mr. Ricketts took off his cap with one hand 
and kinked his left arm at right angles with his 
heart. He was light-colored, with soft eyes, and 
was, as Sar’ Emmer had remarked, very comely. 
He invited her to walk with him in the direction 
of the ice-cream benches; and the pair were fol- 
lowed by admiring eyes. Sar’ Emmet’s alert van- 
ity could feel their approval sheer through the 
purple calico and the skirt “improvers” which 
she had manufactured out of the hoops of a cider 
keg. 

“Must like to feel as if you was settin’ on a 
corduroy road,” Mrs. Crabtree had remarked, sar- 
eastically, when Sar’ Emmer had triumphantly ex- 
hibited this feat of her ingenuity. But then Mrs. 
Crabtree was as unappreciative in matters of 
| dress as in those of amusement, and Sar’ Emmer 
pitied her from the bottom of her soul. 

** How ole is dat Sar’ Emmer, anyhow ?” inquired 
a spare little girl, who had not been escorted to 
the ice-cream benches, and who now stood, sharp 
and erect as a knife, watching Sav’ Emmer with 
a vivid expression of countenance. ‘I ’low she 
ain’t so growed up as she makes out.” 

“Sho, Rosy, don’t yo’ know a gul’s growed up 
when she gits on long clo’es an’ does up her 
ha’r?” said the lady in a rick-rack waist and 
mull hat, who had done Sar’ Emmer the kindness 
to introduce Mr. Ricketts. “I reckon Sar’ Em- 
mer’s pushin’ on to fourteen. Mis’ Crabtree she'd 
like to keep her in soeks an’ bibs, but dat chile’s 
go’n’ to be too much fur her ef she ain’t lookin’ 
out. I bet a cent she don’t know dat gal’s at de 
pienie no mo’n de chile unborn !” 

Rosy’s ears quivered. What right had Sar’ 
Emmer to go “skylarkin’ roun’ wi’ dat boy 
fum Griffith’s sto’?” Sar’ Emmer was no more 
“growed up” than she. Rosy resolved to bring 
her low. 

With a parting glance at the merrymaking 
woods, she flew along over the road which Sar’ 
Emmer had lately traversed in scornful triumph. 

“T'll jes fetch Mis’ Crabtree ’long,” schemed 
Rosy, ‘tan’ make dat chile so ’shamed o’ herself 
she can’t stan’ up. Comin’ to a picnic 'thout ask- 
in’ her missus! Dat’s a pretty howdy! Yes, sir! 
I'll fetch Mis’ Crabtree right up to whar dat gal’s 
a-settin’ on de ice-cream benches, an’ I'll yell out 
so’s Griffith’s boy kin heah: ‘ You, Sar’ Emmer ! 
Heah comes ole Mis’ Crabtree wi’ de switch after 
you-all! Better git!” And here Rosy doubled 
herself together in a paroxysm of joyous antici- 
pation, “My! won’t dat wool o’ hers come down ! 
an’ won’t dem skyrt ’provers scrunch all up to 
nothin’! I allus did hate dat chile eber sence 
she come out in dat red jersey, wi’ de loops 
hitched on behind !” 

Aud at this Rosy brought up, breathless, at Mrs. 
Crabtree’s gate, and lifted the latch with eager 
fingers. Mrs. Crabtree was looking out of the 
window, with a fretful expression of counte- 
nance. 

“IT knew it! I knew it!’ cried Rosy to herself. 
“She’s mad as de debil ’cause Sar’ Emmer’s run 
*way. 1 Anew dat chile run ’way, shuah’s I'm 
born.” 

Mrs. Crabtree rapped imperiously on the win- 
dow with an ear-trumpet, from which floated a 
black ribbon that looked somehow unlike any 
other ribbon in the universe. 


She was greeted 
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Rosy obeyed the familiar summons, aglow with 
happiness. 

“ Here, you, Rosy!” snapped Mrs. Crabtree, 
“where’s that wicked gal that ought to be here 
this minute peelin’ tomaters? Seen her on the 
road? Been to your house, has she ?” 

Rosy shook her head slowly; the treat before 
her was too appetizing to be hurried over. 

“Didn’t yo’ have no one to he’p yo’ skin yo’ 
tomat’s, Mis’ Crabtree ?” she screamed, compas- 
sionately, into the trumpet. ‘“ Why, dat’s a 
shame, when so many folks is jes ’joyin’ dey- 
selves ’thout thinkin’ ’bout deir work ! 
Sar’ Emmevr’s gone out ?” 

Now Mrs. Crabtree did not hear half of this, 
but she gathered from Rosy’s face that she pos- 
sessed the kind of knowledge which is power. 

“Where did you see her ¥” she demanded. 

Rosy drew a long breath, and then, expending 
all of her lungs and venom together, shouted into 
the trumpet: “She’s up to Lumm’s woods, car- 
ryin’ on high wi? de boy fum Griffith’s sto’; set- 
tin’ on de ice-cream benches, an’ flirtin’? dem 
skyrt "provers roun’ like she was de ’Pise’pal 
preacher’s wife! She’s got you-all’s shoppin’ bag 
too, an’—oh, law, Mis’ Crabtree ! yo’ better hur- 
ry up an’ ketch dat chile ’fore she gits any furder 
on de road to ’struetion !” 


Yo’ say 


Mrs. Crabtree stood like a statue during this 
haraugue. Her brown barége dress hung in limp 
folds around her; her white, pasty face, with its 
beady eyes and roll of iron gray hair, was the em- 
bodiment of wrath and horror. 

“Fetch me my sunshade, child,” she gasped, 
“and my Leggurn hat. Corner—shelf—closet off 
settin’-room, To think I should be beat by that 
minx !” 

Rosy, returning with the hat and sunshade, ad- 
justed them tenderly, and took the outraged mis- 
tress by the hand. “Tl go with yo’, Mis’ Crab- 
tree,” “Til see yo’ safe dar,” 

Mrs. Crabtree sailed majestically out of the 
door, ( 


she said. 


Retribution always overtook such sinners 
as Sur? Emmer, and she and Rosy would be Ret- 
ribution. They marched along the road in. si- 
lence, Mrs, Crabtree too angry and Rosy too hap- 
py to speak 

“ Hear ’em?” asked the latter at last, as they 
neared the woods, and Sar’ Emmer’s voice float- 
ed recklessly ont above the others 

Sut unhappily Mrs. Crabtree never heard any- 
thing, so that Rosy missed this phase of the en- 
tertainment. Presently, however, they came with 
in sight of the revellers, and there, swinging het 
heels in anything but “ growed-up” fashion, sat 
Sur’ Emmer on the top of an inverted barrel. 
She had quite a little court about her, as Rosy 
observed, and the “ boy fum Griffith’s sto’” was 
partially eclipsed by later comers from the settle- 
ment known as Cat Swamp 

“Sh! stop!” muttered Rosy, her whole soul 
impressed with the dramatic possibilities of the 
situation. She and Mrs, Crabtree were coming 
up from behind. The victim sat with her back 
to them, the skirt improvers spread in a careful 
semicircle outside of the barrel. Clytemnestra 
could not have felt unlike Rosy, poised on tiptoe, 
with a restraining hand on Mrs, Crabtree’s thread 
gloved fingers. Sar’ Emmer had disposed of her 
ice-cream, and was now discussing a plate of 
clams, which she held in her left hand, her little 
finger curled outward. A bouquet, admiringly 
bestowed, lay in her lap, and gave an arrogant 
kink, so Rosy thought, to every thread of her 
drawn-up hair. She wore a collar of the cardinal 
linen then in vogue, and which had been an ob- 
ject of envy to Rosy ever since its advent a week 
before. This, the latter determined, should be 
the point of attack, and she instructed Mrs, Crab- 
tree accordingly in pantomime. First she drew 
off the thread gloves from the old lady’s hands ; 
then she took the sunshade, and pointed the crook 
cautiously in the direction of Sar’ Emmer's col- 
lar; then she made claws of her own slim hands, 
and showed Mrs. Crabtree how the thing was to 
be accomplished. It would not do to shout the 
details of this stratagem into the trumpet, and 
Mrs. Crabtree silently submitted to her instrue- 
tions, recognizing Rosy’s acuteness, and trusting 
herself to the latter’s superior grasp of the situa- 
tion. 

Sar’ Emmer, having swallowed the last clam 
with relish, was handing back her plate, saying, 
“No mo’ at present, Mistah Ricketts,” when Rosy 
uttered an unearthly shriek of “ Now, Mis’ Crab- 
tree!” and Sar’ Emmer felt herself seized from 
the rear as by an avenging spirit, and whirled 
into the face of her accusing mistress. 

Rosy capered with delight. 

“Oh, you minx!” quavered Mrs, Crabtree. 

‘Law, Mis’ Crabtree! Whar ’d you come 
fum ?” faltered Sar’ Emmer, with a rush of “ col- 
licks” and “ green tomats” to her memory, “ Law, 
Mis’ Crabtree!” But words were not so ready 
with Sar’? Emmer as they had been at home in 
the currant bushes, 

Mrs. Crabtree was the first to recover herself. 
“Where’s that shoppin’ bag you stole, like a 
criminal thief ?” she demanded, shaking the sun- 
shade in Sar’ Emmer’s face, which was gray with 
terror. “Throw away that flower bokay, and 
come straight along home with me! Judgment- 
day comin’, and you flyin’ in the face of it!” 

She turned to Rosy. ‘ You've done the work 
of a missioner this day, and I ain’t above reward- 
in’ you. Here’s a cent. You're a good little nig- 
ger, as I’ve always heard tell of you.” 

Rosy, with the elation and satisfaction of “ mis- 
sioners” of her sort, accepted the cent, gloated 
for a moment over poor Sar’ Emmer’s predica- 
ment, and started home well pleased with her 
share of the day’s jubilee. 

Yet, strange to say, this emotion did not last, 
and by bedtime Rosy was anything but a happy 
child. The day’s performance had left a bitter- 
ness of heart which was like a bad taste in the 
mouth. It was true that she had brought Sar’ 
Emmer’s pride to the dust; but it was also true 
that she had brought her own reputation of being 
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a “good little nigger’ to about the same level. 
Rosy did not need to be told that her conduct for 
the past twelve hours had not been“ good.” Fury 
and hatred, having had their way, now turned and 
reproached her. 

* Wish ’t I'd let her “lone,” she repined. ‘All 
dat time I was gone to fetch Mis’ Crabtree I 
might ’a been teeterin’ on de board. Wish dat 


determined to make a favorable impression in the 
parish. I went to the sewing society in the ves- 
try, taking the two youngest boys with me, and 
bribing the others, by allowing them to eat their 
supper on the board-pile, to keep away from Ro- 
sabel’s kitchen, It was a strange thing about 
her, how quietly and quickly she came into pos- 
session of the large part of our house. She al- 


look sometimes, in spite of his handsome merry 
eyes, would say, had a mustard plaster been ap- 
plied an hour earlier, the poor man’s life might 
have been saved! Then I should be proved to 
have murdered some one! And papa would be 
turned away from this parish, and never be al- 
lowed to preach again. I added a change of 
woollen socks, and then addressed a postal card 


him, and can explain. ‘Ask her,’ is what he ai 
swers when he is questioned. Did you ever lea 
% And how 


get that ca 


comprehensible 


anything more i 


the world did such a creature ever 
with your name ?’ 
I saw 


which I was involved “| 


’ the one explanation of the mystery in 


And 


in a robber 


>it to him 
little better th 


the parish think me 


Sar’ Emmer was in Guinea!” and in the frenzy | ways spoke of her cellar, her stairs, her stove; | to myself for the stranger to send back to me, | And you are the only one kind enough to ask me 
of her remorse Rosy even went so far as to throw | and although she did not claim the piano or | that I might know how he had borne the journey, | about it.” 

the cent which Mrs. Crabtree had given her out | papa’s books, I think it was simply that she had When papa returned, I told him of my robbery | ‘You gave it to him?” he said, still perplexed 
of the window into the marigold bed below, a | no use for them. of his wardrobe, and although he at first was sor- | “Yes. It must be the poor wretch who came 


here with a fearful co 


to you, but thought I ki 


spot which was ever after haunted by her with 
scourging recollections, 


The parish which we had left never had ap- 
proved of me. They said that my life was too 
“ self-centred,” that I held aloof from social and 


ry that I had not known about an older suit of 


clothes which was in another closet, he said that ew you too little. I 





ive 


I had done just as he would have me, in not a 





him papa’s clothes, and mustard plasters, and the 





charitable organizations, that I did not take the | lowing a poor man to go from his door hungry | postal card, which be promised to send back and 
A POSTAL CARD. place in the church which, s the clergyman’s and unclothed. tell me about baby and his cough. Oh dear, 
daughter, belonged to me. Yet they knew that For several weeks we never took any other | and he was a burglar ! 





By PARKE DANFORTHR. 

T TRIED to look at Baileyville through rose- 

I praised the facade of the 
white-painted church, with its sharp, tall steeple, 
where papa was to preach. But [ could not con- 
ceal my disappointment when I came in sight of 
the parsonage, and saw how much too large a 
family we were for it. We had 
crowded in Munson, but papa had gained the im- 
pression that this house was large 


I was trying to fill dear mamma’s place, to com- 
fort my father, and keep the house and five small 
brothers mended, fed, taught, and amused. 

In starting in Baileyville I resolved that every- 
thing should be different. TI acquiesced in all the 
plans which the parish proposed: to sing in the 
choir, although I have no voice; to teach a Sun- 
day-school elass all older than I and more wise ; 
to preside at the Dorcas Society, although I am 
under twenty, and have no executive ability; to 


meal than breakfast at home, the parish was so Di 
hospitable. But Rosabel such a cave 
cook, I knew that it was better for father’s dys 
pepsia to eat as little as was possible at home. 


ble 


minister's 


Jailev evident how. tert 


was ess | the 
daughter, for he was smi 

‘That is all! And th 
The boys behaved remarkably well, and gave us papet 
almost no anxiety about their table manners. I | burg 
always remembered to give them cookies when | writes about the phot 


consequence me, a 
colored glasses. re 


il Centreville 


about you and thie 


sensation 
makes such a romance ¢ 
iched t 
graph of the 
his 


abominable!” he said, angrily, and walk 


w being much att » each other, and 


golden-haired 





always been they were to dine where there were no bovs in 


the family 


: F : , 
| girl which he wears nex heart. It’s 


abor 
Unless one is used to feeding boys, | inable! 
I saw ata 


their appetites alwavs disturb grown people. ed to the window 








glance that the parish had built for a young min baste and prepare sewing for the Saturday classes. I think the congregation liked me. Mrs. Howe * And I shall have to leave here;and papa can 
ister and his bride, and had not remembered that | If they had asked me to preach on alternate | complimented me on the favorable impression I | never preach any more. Oh dear! I spoil every 
they might have papa to preach for them, who | Sundays, I have no doubt I should have consented, | had made in Baileyville, especially in Rosabel’s | thing.” 
has, besides me his grown-up daughter, five small | I was so resolved that every one should like me. | estimation. A committee had called upon papa I was overwhelmed with the difficulty of ev 
boys. But the hardest of all my duties was to be en- | to tell him that a paper was in circulation asking | being able to disprove the truth of the 

One of the ladies in the parish, Mrs. Howe, | thusiastie when my neighbor Mrs. Howe dropped | subscriptions to build an addition to the parson story. But I could not tell whether Dr. Bailey 
had insisted on giving up to us an old and valued | in to talk over Rosabel’s excellencies. How many | age. The lumber had been given, but more mon- | was trving not to lau or ery I think he was 
servant, who, she said, if properly considered, | times I came near offering to restore her lost | ey was now needed. The boys were the only ones | truly sorry for me, As just going to tell me 
would repay us with a life-long devotion, and re- | treasure to her empty kitchen! but Rosabel had | in our family who regretted this move of the com- | so, when a heavy step came down the front stairs, 
lieve me of all care. And there was Rosabel at | injured her ankle at a skating rink, and was more | mittee; they declared they did not want anymore | and Rosabel, loaded with bundles and looking 


the open door to receive us. I could not help | inefficient than usual. The physician who came 





| 

| 
room, and that their pillow fights would be spoilt | white with rage, pushed open the door 

| 

| 








thinking how much more I should have appre- | every day to bandage her ankle was the only one | by any addition. ed, I was so startled, and Dr. Bailey came and 
ciated her cordial hand-shake if she had not pet who dared to speak firmly to her. Dr. Bailey It was while papa was in Munson attending | stood close beside me ; 

mitted the bedsteads to remain out on the lawn | did not hesitate to tell her that she was as per- | another funeral that I felt the first intimation of | “I'm advised to leave,” Rosabel said, excited]s 
and the cooking stove to block the front entrance, | fectly well able to make herself useful with peel- | the parish’s disapproval. Mrs. Howe did not | “I’ve been told you were married to a burglar.” 
Our old furniture tried to give us a weleome, but | ing potatoes and apples as to devote all of her | send in to borrow the Congregationalist, as she “Oh, Rosabe I cried, in uitly, “it’s a 
the piano, shrouded in a bedquilt of melancholy | time to her crazy patchwork. always had done in rain and shine. We were | dreadful falsehood! Don’t you understand ?—it 
hue, stoves looking out of the parlor window, re After we had been a month in Baileyville, papa | not invited on Saturday evening to take tea, as | was the poor man with the cougl And 1 wrote 
fusing any connection with chimneys, papa’s li- | was called back to Munson to attend a funeral. } usual, at Deacon Smith’s. On Sunday my class | my name on a postal card; I was very foolis 
brary in tubs and barrels, and the dining table | Poor man! I saw just how it was to be. Nobody | did not remain for Sunday-school, although they but surely not wicked.” 

on its back with its legs in air like a disconcert in his old parish would be buried by any other | were all present for the morning service. Then “ Well, on account of the five boys, I guess Pll 
ed turtle, could not help out the idea that we had | minister, and then he would have all the Bailey- | I remembered that the choir had not been as | not stay. Mrs. Howe is dying to get me back 


ville funerals besides. sg 
him 80 sad! 
I was trying to sweep the boys’ room, though 


as most of the floor was under the four beds, it 


reached our home, The boys were happy as soon And they always make | friendly as before. No one handed me a book, 


and the soprano turned away from me when I 
Wednes- 
day I went to the vestry as though nothing had 


Grood-b 


as they discovered that the only way to get in or And Rosabel departed, and banged the door 
after her 


“ Never mind, dea 


out of the tiny parlor was to climb under or over asked her a question about the time 


the plano plac ed before the one door, Some lady 





in the parish had invited us out to tea, so the | did seem a waste of energy. Rosabel called me happened, but all the ladies were so stern and | said dear, for no one else was in the room ‘ Let 
duty for the moment was to find how eight peo- | to come down to the kitchen, cool that my little brother asked me why every | her go, and you are well rid of her, She has 
ple were to sleep in three bedrooms, ‘The prob “He says he wants to see the minister,” she | one was cross to me. But, alas! I could not tell | been a tyrant ever.since she came, and has mad 
lem was not made easier by discovering that Rosa- | explained, when I came into her presence, and | him, for I had not the faintest idea in what I had | your life much’ harder Sit down, Mary, for I 


bel had established herself in the largest room saw a wretched-looking stranger seated by the 
stove, j | 
“Tam sorry my father is not at home.” Then 
I remembered the man might be a desperate 
character. ‘He won't be in before dinner,” I 
added, discreetly, But when the poor man cough- | 
ed so hard the next secohd, I reproached myself 
for my deceit. | 
“I was sent to him as being a friend to the | 
poor and unfortunate,” the man said, almost em- 
| 


failed to do my duty. 
I was glad to be at home. Rosabel’s i ] temper 
was consoling after the disdain and eruel indif 


have something I must say to you Nothing mot 


She explained her choice by saying it was the one 
chamber that lay to the sun, and that she couldn’t 
live that. I wanted to assure her that 
she was not peculiar in her fondness for sunshine, 


about that post il card, | 


t something I must sa 


to-night; and then I must go and leave you with 


without ference I had encountered at the sewing society. 
I wanted to write to my father and ask him to 
but then I felt that he would learn 
of the trouble all too soon on his return. 


the boys to take eare of-you, although when you 
have heard 


heart to 


me you will Know how it tears my 
but then I reflected what a treasure she was to 
prove if I treated her properly ; 
hard, and gave my mind to finding places for the 
If the 


house had been a ship I should have thought my 


come back: to look out for 


allow any one els¢ my 
so I bit my tongue prefabs 





No one came near the house, and when the 


family to sleep. I selected a large closet. boys had gone to bed and Rosabel was out pay 


ing Visits, I was lonely enough, That especial ANSWERS v0 cok tHSPONDEN1 o 
| 


state-room commodious, but when one is ashore | bracing the stove. evening I had an unusual amount of mending. - Q.—Use either moiré or faille frangaise with 
one requires and expects larger dimensions. It “T hope we are all of us that.” I was dis- | It was nine o'clock, and still I had three more | lek Henrietta cloth, and make by design illustrated 


for cashmere and 


would be impossible for me to sleep in the large 


tressed by the poor man’s appearance and fear 


pairs of trousers to patch, although my eves 


moiré in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXI., 


on pages 168 and 173 









wee - 


canopied bed which I had always used; but then | ful cough. ‘“ Have you breakfasted ?”’ I did not | were growing dim with tears. I heard the door Dora.—Pongees ure always worn here in the sum- 
I remembered that Rosabel had already appro- | like to ask if he were hungry, he looked so sen- | bell. At another time I should have concealed en ae wit dh ssbigr ~ ade Up WHS ® nagichae anid 
P . . as . ma os “ . “ belted Garibaldi waist feather-stitched with white or 
priated it for her room. My blood boiled indig- | sitive. my mending and my tears, but [no longer cared | brown, or else with a shirred basque and vest of dark 
nantly while I busied myself washing the boys’ “T can’t eat much with this cough that’s on | who should look in on me and my misery China silk or velvet. A full long drapery and tucked 
faces and hands, but said not one word, for lwas | me. Ive been working in a cranberry bog, where | “(Good evening, Miss Mary,’ Dr. Bailey said lower skirt will be pretty for a girl of fifteen years. 
1 . , : . ; ne aot . . Smocks and tea gowns of po smocked with scar- 
resolved not to hurt the feelings of any one in I caught the pneumonia. I’m tramping it back | when I opened the door. ‘Can I come in so | jet. white, or brown will be hionable later in the 
the parish by not appreciating Mrs. Howe’s val- | to Newcastle, as my money’s all gone in doctor- | late? [have just got through with my patients.” | season 
ued contribution to my household. ing.” He was stopped by a paroxysm of cough- “Yes, you can come in,” I said, sadly. “ But ‘ poe vus.—The travelling suit is all i ent 
7 . ‘ . . . . aie +s } P . ” ’ la mantle with various dresses, = / ne 
Of course the boys liked the idea of sleeping | ing. I thought of sending for the physician who | papa is still away. sie yee nah he added. The alle Wha sample 
four in one room, but papa and I were troubled | had been taking care of Rosabel’s ankle. Sure- “And you are all alone, and sewing too, so | excellent style with réséeda cashmere and 8 




















about the lack of fresh air, Surely the parish, | ly Dr. Bailey was not a man who would have | late as this?’ He moved my basket, Colored sashes of suns fas 
when they saw us overflowing into asecond pew | robbed this poor stranger of his last cent, and | down in the chair next mine, “* Ruthe = re Ag cong. 9 , 
on Sunday, would remember the few bedrooms, | sent him sick out into the world? The boys were | such hard work as these trousers. You ought | faille. All stylish dre princesse 
and offer to build on an addition. Unless they | very fond of Dr. Bailey already, although they | to have what my sisters call faney-work—really macks. See istrat Fashions in 
did something of that kind, I should have to part | had seen him so little. Then I remembered how | no work, but an excuse for you energetic young oe y 2 7 yt no . 4 PERE ener Sey eRe 
with Rosabel, invaluable as she might be if I gave | busy his days were, and how little right I had to | women who can never sit idle.” anak. weak. OF tha das avae' a , intuanoen: will 
her a chance. add a single care to his burden; so I determined | He could not have known that the parish dis e snitable f to t n on a June after- 
Papa was bending deep into a barrel which he | to meet the difficulty alone that had come to me. | approved of me, for he was as kind as he always | NOOQM. Phe ' ‘ te ~stnbesaesyp sist 
was unpacking, and I was trying to find my much- “Tm growing weaker every day; I sha’n’t hold | had been s i ey. aa aes damian eraeh ated ee 
scattered wardrobe, when we were startled by | out much longer,” the stranger continued. I “T wanted hard work to-night. I wanted to Ox.v Sunseriser —A black faille and lace mantle 
angry words, scuffing, shouting, and a door | thought of our few bedrooms, and hoped that he | forget there was any Baileyville or any such per- would be more useful than a brown cloth wrap at this 
banged. ‘There, 1 won’t have such a raft of | would not be too ill to go a little farther. “But | son as Lin the world. I suppose I ought not to ae N. T.— Make the checked af dre rirl 
boys tearing through my kitchen !” it’s kind of hard to die so far from all the folks.” | talk so to some one whom I have known so short | of eight years with a low lapped front to the ro 
We knew that Rosabel was the conqueror in | He wiped his eyes with his sieeve. Iwas pleased | a time, but I am perfectly wretched and un- | Waist, and a fall skirt to wear with a white ut 
the scrimmage when we saw the boys running to | to see that Rosabel was touched, for she set on | happy.” F guimpe. See description of n 
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take possession of a board-pile, across the street, | the coffee-pot and began to make toast. This “You've been left alone too long, and you Yococo.—The Henrietta cloth gown should be mad 
that quite dwarfed our box of a house. was misery that melted her stern heart. I had | ought not to sew so late. You—” : by design of a house dress for elderly lady on page 
“Never mind, dear; Rosabel is troubled by the | doubted if she had that organ, but this poor crea- “Oh no, you don’t know!” [ interrupted. pon ho par te hag he x oo s at : sad vie are But 
confusion. Be gentle with her, and she will show | ture had awakened it. “The trouble began when I was born in a min- : "h irae ii, aten Aeon Wiehe sani 
us those noble traits that so endeared her to Mrs, “You have a family?” I asked, with as little | ister’s family. I can’t satisfy any parish papa | ating dress of wh te nuns’ velling, tr mmed with np 
Howe.” emotion as possible. ever has. Munson didn’t like me, and now here seivtion dhiete ts fi at oi } se No.6. v " XXL. 
“She’s begun by hating the boys, and there “Yes, ’m; five boys, the youngest a month to- | they hate me already. They expect me to be as SRE As — eed ahou cetiag eaten ciety ep 
will be no peace. I shall never like her, But | day. I have never seen him—and never shall,” | wise as Solomon and Methuselah, and I'm not, rk Fashions of Bazar No XXI. Add a low 
don’t fear; I mean to be very discreet, and not he added, sadly. and never can be!’ weet od aoe uM el for evening, made ponited, 
displease any of the parish. Oh, papa, if only I “Ts there a railroad running to where you My handkerchief had been over my eyes for | ~ Hyexnierra harmootee with + 
had not been born a minister’s daughter! for I some time, and if Dr. Bailey had not at that mo- | other fabrics, and the pole should extend from th 
do hate to be managed and looked out for. I’m Bs said, | ment upset my work-basket and startled me, I = mee — =, a dg : 
dying to throw Rosabel’s things out of the win- | despairingly. “ Besides, I ain’t dressed good | should not have known how sorry he was looking. yg a nse a. t : Pal poe rl ga Ba — leat 
dow and put you in her room, with the sun and | enough to ride in the cars. My boots is wore | “Don’t ery, please,” he said; “but let me try | ‘ yeeat 
the view of the river.” out and my clothes is only fit for the rag-bag.” and help you. I rarely hear what people are | ‘Two Baw It is not “the correct thing” for a 
Rosabel’s voice from the kitchen prevented my “Would you be willing to wear a winter suit | talking about.” Then I knew that he had heard | YOUNS 21" Paget defy rape aa pipe. Ameer y 
father from giving me the gentle reproof I saw by | of my father’s? He has his summer things with | why the parish disapproved of me. ‘ But to-day | * HLA. S—Your sample t to reach us ices 
his eyes he had ready for me. him in Munson.” I purposely corrected the false | I have heard such an absurd story about you that Watter.—Consult a physician about the pimples on 
“Pell your father the folks where you’re asked | impression I had given. “ Eat all that you can, | I resolved to come at once, and have you confirm von ‘3 Weiser third, of Suddecndlaaae Manants 
to tea has it prompt at six, and them boys are | and I will get you the clothes.” me in declaring there isn’t one word of truth | made quite plain to \ rnet polona se 
plugging mud at Mrs. Howe’s hens. You'd best I ran upstairs and counted out three dollars | in it.” and add a full vest of the St silk 
be starting.” and a half which I had earned myself by my em- “Tt’s the story the parish have heard, and Be es | ace p rt llth te gf Pen gle 
She gave this advice with the force of a com- | broidery. But I could not hesitate about giving | that’s why they won't speak to me, or allow me to ; t od we od, or a Russian | and spoon p inted r 1, 
mand, And father thanked her mildly, and left | it while in hearing of that fearful cough. I took | teach them. Oh, tell me why they are so cruel!” | orelse a salad fork and s Send a gentleman ou his 
the barrel to make ready for the tea; and I went | the last two mustard leaves from the medicine “That is just what I have come to tell you birthd 7 etching, ee et ee wermnes wt 
to see what the boys were doing closet, determined to be brave enough to ask the | Don't look so troubled; I'm sure there’s not one | Grape.” . en eae 
Rosabel told me again and again that she was | stranger to apply one to his chest when he put | word of truth in the ridiculous story of the postal ~ A.M. J.Make your gray wool dress by design 
“fairly tuckered out” before we were settled. | on the warm clothes. I left papa’s closet quite | card—” for ch a nannme ae card { eg iilustr sted In 
But it seemed to me that she was always run- | empty. But if I had refused all aid, and if the * Postal card?” I was puzzled. | a bi a itched edlack Makati Whaat 
ning over to advise with Mrs. Howe as to what I | sick man were to call at some neighbor’s and die, “Yes; a postal card addressed to you has | silk by an illustration on the first page of Bazar No. 6, 
should or should not do; and I was left to keep | then all the parish should hear that the minister’s | been found on a man arrested in Centreville for | Vol. XXL, and for the dress copy a design on 
the fire going, pnt down carpets, mix bread, and | daughter had turned him away from her door; burglary, There was no clew to his identity, and Hert rng inn and hav a sheet ancuaaed black 
unpack. But I did a great deal outside, for I was | and Dr. Bailey, looking very grave, as he could | I lear that he insists that you know all about | fuilie and iace. 
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{N HOUR'S DRIVE THROUGH AN IDAHO 
FOREST. 
\ J HEN we came through here in ’78, after the Nez-Percé cam 


paign,” says the captain, at whose post I have the good for 


\ NM Wy 


tune to be guest, “ we had to get along over the mountains as best | 


we could, with a guide who got lost, and came near losing us too 


Now just look ! why, this road is as smooth as a race-course.” And 
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bare and bleeding, where with keen and ruthless axe the wood 
cutter has * marked them for his own,” seem to await their doom 
with th stolid courage of the savage who but so short a time ago 
wandered in unrestrained freedom under their protecting shade. 
Through the openings in the forest we have an occasional glimpse 
of the river, rolling with treacherous swirls and swift-moving oily 


| surface through the steep sides of the cafion, the waters reflecting 


he braces his feet against the iron rail in front of the low dash- | 


board, while I hold on like grim death to the back of the seat, so as 


not to piteh over the front of the wagon under the horse’s heels, | 
as we slide down the side of a little gully, coming with a bump | 
to the bottom, and crawling up the other side like a cat up a fence. | 


Yes, the road is smooth enough, when the ground is level and 
the roots of the gigantic trees on every side of us do not cross it, 
where it winds with most eccentric and abrupt curves among them, 
as, standing straight and erect like giant soldiers of the forest, they 
stretch their feathery tops a hundred feet and more into the bright 
sunlight above them 


vancing civilization. Some of them lie prone upon the ground, 


lifting their mutilated branches in silent protest ; others, their sides | 


the sombre foliage of the pines, and broken here and there into 
streaks of foam as they rush over some sunken rock or around 
some snag, projecting its jagged, torn top, and swaying with short 
savage jerks in vain endeavor to tear itself loose from the fetters 
that bind it to the stream’s rough bed. 

Charred tree stumps, an unsightly fence bordering a small patch 
of corn and potatoes, thin blue wreaths of smoke rising from smoul- 
dering heaps of ashes and vanishing into the air, are the signs that 
indicate our approach to some human habitation, and as we round 
an enormous stump and dip down and up one of the numerous little 


| gullies, the lonely, low-roofed, mud-plastered log cabin of the pio- 
They have suffered too in the fight with ad- | 


neer, with its two or three scattered out-buildings, comes into view. 
The owners are evidently absent. The door and windows are closed, 
and a few solitary fowls and a pet bear, shuffling unceasingly to and 





CITIZEN OUTFIT ON THE MOVE.—Drawy py Rurus F. Zoanaum 


fro, to and fro, before the post to which he is chained, a comical al- 
though pathetic picture of restless discontent, are the only signs of 
life about the place. There is an air of shiftlessness, not to say 
squalor, about everything. Half-burned-out heaps of ashes, broken 
tin cans and bottles, bits of rags and skins, cover the ground; a 
pair of noble antlers, bleached and bare, hang over the door, and 
“SALOON,” daubed in whitewash under them, indicates the oc- 
cupation of the proprietor. It is an outpost of civilization (?), an 
outpost too often a halting-place for some of the eager seekers 
after gold, pouring by hundreds over the “divides” on the ad- 
vancing tide of immigration, setting in steadily since the snow has 
melted, toward the newly discovered mines, way back in the moun- 
tain gorges. 

“ A nice place!” the captain remarks. “These gin ranches are 
the curse of the country, but we can’t do anything to get rid of 
them. If we only had the power, we would settle the question 
easily enough, as far as having them near a military post is con- 
cerned. We can keep them off our reservation ; but if we did any- 
thing else, what a howl there would be in the papers all over the 


| country about bayonet rule and army aristocracy! After the mis- 


chief is done, the citizens get together and hang some poor devil, 
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who nine times in ten has been poisoned by the stuff sold in sueh | 


places as this, and public opinion out here generally thinks it’s all 


right. It’s a queer state of affairs.” 


And chirping to his horse, | 


he urges him into a faster trot, and we presently emerge on a flat, | 


wide prairie, on the distant edge of which the blue mountain ranges 
are outlined against the pure azure of the sky. 

A lonely pine here and there has pushed out from the edge of 
the forest into the plain, over which we can trace the trail, lined 
with the poles of the military telegraph line, until it disappears in 
the distance. Two or three Indian tepees are pitched close by, 
their sides rolled up from the ground to admit the air, and we can 


see the dark figures of the inmates seated or lying on the skins | 


and blankets, while out in front, cropping the coarse grass, their 
ponies are herded under charge of a young lad. A wild and not 
unpicturesque figure he makes astride his piebald pony in his col- 
ored rags out in the bright sunlight, turning in his saddle to look 
after us with glittering, untamed eyes as we roll rapidly past the 
camp. The tall grasses and bright flowers are nodding and courte- 
sying to the gentle summer breeze bearing with it the fragrance 
of the pines ; the plover, running swiftly over the ground ahead of 
the horse, and taking wing as we overtake them, pipe a warning 


| a cloud of dust over the prairie. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Yi YY, 


to the hundreds of little “ gophers,” or ground-squirrels, sitting up 
on their haunches on the little mounds of earth over their burrows 
and shrilly barking their defiance of us. 

“Here comes a queer ‘citizen outfit.” You don’t see anything 
like that in the East, [ll be bound,” says my companion, pointing 
with his whip to a strange-looking caravan slowly moving along in 
It is a family of pioneers, who, 
perhaps dissatisfied with their “location” over in Montana, per 
haps governed by the restless longing for a change that seems to 
be part of the nature of some of the constantly migrating people 
of this far-western country, have been lured from their compara 
tively comfortabie homes by the stories of the fabulous wealth of 
the new mines, and with all their personal effects, all their worldly 
possessions, are making their way slowly and painfully toward the 
new El Dorado, At the head of the little procession rides the 
leader—a lank, hardy-looking man of middle age, with bearded 
brown face, and long matted hair falling to his shoulders, the hus- 
band of the careworn, sickly-looking woman, and father of the 
sturdy, white-haired, sunburned little fellows peering out of the 
opening in the canvas hood of the wagon that follows. He is 
mounted on a fine “cayuse,” and leads another horse, packed with 








daughters, girls of ten or twelve years of age, 


| 
| 











a huge load of canvas, blankets, a pick and spade, ete., while by 


his side, astride an old mare, whe head every now and 


then with maternal solicitude toward a little eolt, ride his two 
glancing at us ecu 
riously from under their limp sun-bonnets. Another 
up like the first, follows, and bringing up the rear, 
ind as many thin, h 


wagon, packed 
nd driving a 
mixed collection of two or three horses 





apparently precoc ious 
to his four-footed 


They pass without a word to us 


looking cows, comes the son and heir, an 
youth, who with many an oath calls and whistles 
charges as he urges them along. 
seemingly indifferent to our salutation, although the woman turns 


her lack-lustre eyes on us for a moment and slightly moves het 
head. Poor people! it 
think of the hard life they lead and the almost certain d 
ment that awaits them. 


And so we drive along in and out of 


is impossible not to pity them when vou 


sappoint 


the forest, catching now 
and again a view of beautiful Coeur d'Alene, lying beneath us 
placid and calm, mirroring on its silvery bosom the rugged 
mountains around it, until we pull up at the door of the post 
trader’s store and receive our letters and the ever-welcome Har 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Winstow'’s Sooruine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrheea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 
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HOSIERY. 
Ladies’ Silk, Lisle, and Cashmere. 
CHILDREN’S HOSE AND HALF HOSE. 


SPRING UNDERWEAR. 
“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 
CELEBRATED 
Merino Underwear. 
CAMEL’S- HAIR AND NATURAL WOOL UNDERWEAR. 





Premature Loss or Tue Hate, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of ‘0 


Burnert’s Coooaint Adv.) 
Conslabt 


Tur superiority of Burner's Fravoring Extracts 
consists in theirperfect purity and great strength.-[ Ad.) 








ADV HR'TISHM HIN'L'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


gy Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
A Common Cold 


is a serious thing. 


= 











Dood WL y ake 19th ét. 





Superior Brass and Iron Bedsteads are made in a 
variety of attractive designs for town and country 
residences by Hoskins & Sewell (Birmingham and 
London), and are for sale 
at wholesale at the Amer- 
ican agency, 16 East 15th 
Mreet, New York. 


It is often the forerunner of Con- 
sumption and death. Unless attended to in the begin- 
ning, it is apt to bring on some complication or other 
from which the patient may experience much suffer 
ing. Never allow a cough ora cold to go a day with- 
out attending to it. Magegrr’s Emviston is beyond all 





- ~ATRABDE 
doubt the finest preparation for a cough or cold that ‘e &) 
was ever compounded. Its operation is mild and nat- SH iC Ss 
ural, and the thousands of coughs and colds that have “MARK ™ 


yielded to this remedy give it a prestige which is not 
even approached by all the so-called cough remedies 
that have been in the market for a lifetime. No per- 
son who tries 





When visiting retail 
shops look for above 
trade-mark on the “chill” of every bed. It is a 
guarantee of superiority. Specialties in Brass and 
White Enamelled Cribs. 


MACEE’S EMULSION smote 
C. C, Shayne, 


for a common congh or cold will ever use another 
MANUFACTURER, 


bottle of those sickening cough balsams or cough 
103 Prince Street, N. Y., 





Bronchitis 


is immediately relieved, and speedily cured, by 
MaGer’s Emurston, Its effect upon the bronchial 
and healing. The inflammation 
and congh rapidly subside, and every trace of the dis- 
ease soon disappears. 


Offers special bargains in Seal- 
tubes is soothing skin Sacques, Newmarkets, 
Paletots, and Jackets before 
storing away. $25 Saved 
on the Seal Sacques and 
$50 Saved on the New- 
markets and Paletots. Send 


-THOMSON’S | 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 

m GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 

TWELVE GRADES. 

HIGHEST AWARDS 
GRANTED. 

THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 

FOR QUALITY. 


postal card for illustrated 





catalogue _and Price-lis t. 
ASK K YOUR GROCER FOR. 


CAUCHOIS’ 
BLENDED i: 


TEAS.=: 


F.A.CAUCHOIS & CO., 
The Fulton Mills, 67 Fulton St., N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. Mme. Julian’s Specific is absolutely the 
on! ifailin emedy for removin adically and 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, | a — “ny ae none ging Pine ween 5 monte bem 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Pipe, heeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons electricity nor any of the 
1 raretie DE FP FoRien a SEEDS 10c. | 


advertised poisonous staffs can accomplish. Address 
varieticW & Sp P. Paid unt, Bingbamton, N.Y Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York 


\, S ld only 
jin packages. 
| 





a Ano ounce 
|samp le sent 
i rece ceipt of 


Always the same. 


Contains no Coloring Matter, 





( BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 


| Ask your 
stall NER 
for the BUNKER nen nmi 
PAPER? FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES 
ae If he does not keep them, se nd us three two-cent stamps Pa sam- 
ples of these and other writing papers, representing more than 


250 Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upwards, 
SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), 


Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St, “9 Boston. 


Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound. 
Express often cheaper. 








“=~ DRESS REFOR 


A Vost and Drawers Separate or in One. 


vil READY MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS 
lk fitting ma Stoekinet and Jaeger Wool. sent on applic ation, 
La mt - MISSE ’, and CHILDRE Nia Ww Vlas a ee cialty. 
tion, Dress Refo: and Comfort W: Corded 








ALPHA 
JERSEY FI'TING 
URDERGARMERTS 

E TO ORDER. 













-OISE. 


4 ‘Shoulder Brace and Corset c ombined, Obstetric Band- 
= shoulder Stocking Supporters, pmwe y 4 Na —— a 

ee > tactrated oO. ast i4t., Street, 
= — Catalogue Free. MRS. A. FLETCHER, NEW YORK. 


Fine arid Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
night with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin 
Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. It is ab- 
solutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. It is adapted and extensively used for washing 
the delicate skin of infants, and in the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. It prevents Chapping, 
Chafing, and Redness ; 
for offensive 


Use it everv 
and improved complexion. 
perspirations, discharges, etc. 


25 cents. Druggists, or 


cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, etc., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier 








SILKS AND VELVETS, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Invite attention to a Spe- 
cial Showing they make 
during the week of High 
Novelties in Dress Silks. 
The most modern and ap- 
proved Weaves are shown 
in the Oriental and Antique 
Classic Shadings, that are 
now so essential for fash- 
ionable Costumes. Exclu- 
sive Styles in Rich Novel- 
ties where combination 
costumes are desired. 

They will also offer 24, 
26, and 28 inch Black Dress 
Velvets at $1.50, $2.00 and 
$2.50 per vard, the pre- 
vious price having been 
$2.00, $3.00, and $4.00. 

Orders by mail or ex- 
press will receive careful 
and prompt attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and IIth St., 
New York. 

Make 
A 


Specialty 


OF 
Ae 820n, 

Svew vor®® Latics’ 
and MISSES’ COSTUMES, SUITS, HABITS, 
WRAPS, COATS, &c. 

TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on €.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfec tly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preperation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 


lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 


MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


“GEM” 


BUSTLE. 


Price, 50c. Postage, Mc. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


32 Howard Street, N. Y. 


THE MAT 


That takes dry dirt and mud and clay off 
your shoes at the door, deposits it under- 
neath out of sight, and doesn’t befoul it- 
self, is cleared, by a jar, of the little that 
clings to it—such a mat! There is one 
such mat! It is made of steel wire. 

Steel for pillows, and bustles, and 
hair-puffs—why not for door-mats ? 

Never a door-mat half so effective 
even when new; or a quarter so sightly 
after the first day’s new is off; or a 
tenth so cheap; or a hundredth part so 
easy to manage, care for, keep in order 
—think of keeping an old-fashioned 
door-mat in order! Ugh! 

For dwellings, business houses, hotels 
and restaurants, cars—the harder the 
usage the more it is wanted. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10 each. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


118 Chambers St., New Yorx ; 151 Congress St., 
Boston ; 107 Dearborn St., Cutoaco. 
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THE 








Beware of imitations. 

See that our name appears on the frame. 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold b crvasiets or sent by mail. 
50c. E. i Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 







SAVE YOUR PLATED WARE WITH 


MACIC POWDER. 


Tt is the Easiest, ——S and most Effective Pol- 
isher ever used for Gold, Nickel,and Silver Plated Ware, 

Try it, and be convinced. Sent. postpaid, on receipt 
of Ib cents. MAGIC POWDER 





THE PACKER MFC. CO., {00 Fulton St., N. Y. 








REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


1888, 
Spring 


AND 


Summer 
Seasons, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The New and Original Models of Gowns and Coats 
designed by the Messrs. Redfern for the approaching 
seasons are now on view. The largest stock of Imported 
Cloths in the U.S. A., comprising all the latert fabrics 

Ladies unable to visit New York can have designs 
and samplea sent free by mail. Measurement form 
and pattern bodice insure perfect fir. 

Gentlemen's Department, 1182 Broadway. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


CURTAINS, PORTIERES, AND 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


Fabries and Draperies specially imported for 
Suburban, Country, and Seaside Houses. 
Estimates and Drawings given, furnishing a 


Single Room or an entire House. 
N26KN28 Cheolwut Str 
Philadelphia 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L'v'd, London. 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbere. 
——Ask your Dealer for them, 








Tae best ever made, — 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


A lady purchases for families ont of town: Dry 
Goods, Outfits, Carpets, Artistic Furniture, Pianos, etc. 
Mrs. CORNELIA HUTTON 

Care McCutcheon’s Line! n Store, 
Refers to 64 West 23d Street, N. Y, 

DOUGLAS, BERRY & CO., 82 Franklin Street. ‘ 

BEST & CO., 62 West 238d Street. 

_H. O'NEILL, eth Avenue & 20th Street. 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c.,1% charge. Circular references, Ad- 
dress MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


he 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “wise"itiLes 


In New York of all kinds 





co., 
334 West 47th St., N.Y. 


ECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 
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Broadway and 14th 8t., N. Y. 
} NEW WASH FABRICS. UPHOLSTERY 
500 pieces French Satines, best quality......... 33 s 
| 3 cases Gingham Robes, plaids and stripes, 1000 pairs Nottingham Lace Curtains, taped | 
with plain to match, worth $2.50 each......$1.98 edge, 3 yards long, White or Cream, 69 cts. pair ; | 
200 pieces rted Tufted Crepe C res iar ; m* 
00) pieces Imported Tufted Crepe Cloth, cream, worth $1.25, 500 pair ditto, $1.29 ; worth $2.00, 
| sky, rose, green, brown, and tan, worth 25c 09 . 
| 150 pieces Domestic Ginghams (extra fine) in | 5000 yards Bombay Drape ry, Cross Stripes, 
raised stripes, worth 18c........ wesees (LBW | 40 inches wide, fast colors, suitable for Summer 
New styles in Domestic Challies, best quality... (18 | ¢ ‘urtains, & cts. ‘yard ; worth 25 ets. 
LADIES’ COLLARS AND CUFFS. 1500 yards French Cretonnes, Gobelin Tapestry 
800 doz. Ladies’ Pure Irish Linen Collars with effects, 32 inches wide, 32 cts. yard s good value 50 
Capes, 5 staple leading styles, Ide. and 1S8c. | ets, | 
quantin, 8 for Oe steeeveescraseres ; 25 200 6-4 Vienna Chenille Table Covers, $1.69 | 
Ladies’ Linen Cuffs, 3 styles, 3 pairs for....... .25 cach. 150 8-4 ditto, $2.75 each. 
UNDERWEAR. Both sizes in these covers are worth double. 
Ladies’ Imported Ribbed Vests, 75c. quality... 49 Mail Orders, 


zadies’ Imported all-silk Ribbed Vests, in «ky 


00 quality 1.19 | BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


dies’ English Ganze V s, “Star Brand,” 


| worth $1.00 to $1.75 each; all at ‘ .75 
Normal Sanitary Wool Underwear Svstem, * Prof. 
Jaeger,” a ¢ less than regular prices. | 


New Paris Novelties in Silks and Dress Goods open- | Of Spring Fabrics in CHINA and INDIA Printed . 
ing daily | Silks— new designs in Plaids, Checks, and Figures. 
New Catalogue, now in press, mailed free on ap- | COLORED HENRIETTAS, asimeres, 
and Printed Challies. Special low prices in 
PRIESTLEY’S famous Black Silk- warp 

es, | HENRIETTAS. 
Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. | Sateens, Ginghams, Cambrics, Zephyrs, and 15c. Chal- 


i 
pores = as other houses are sending samples A Lovely Skin 


Also, Fast Black Hosiery, Celebrated “ Rock Dye” 


rose, salmon, and white, $ 





plication, 


All mail matter should bear onr street address, 





Seanad Nothing is known to science at all ¢ mmpar ible I have been afflicted since last March with a skin 
DO NOT FAIL to send for our NEW to the Coriovra Remepies in their marvellous | disease the doctors ed eczema. My face was 
SPRING CATALOGUE, mailed FREE, properties of cleansing, purifying, and beautifying | SOV ed with scabs a sores, and the itching and 
N. B.—Please note the Street address, the skin, and in curing torturing, distiguring, iteh- | 2U'PINS wel * ee oeecee . 
4 - Curtoura Remepirs so highly recommended, con- 

ing, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp ; ~ ' 
: cluded to give them a trial, using the Curioura 


ind Rersoivent 


} 
myrelt ed, 


Le Boutillier | ¢ »f 23d and blood, with loss of Sate from sohaey to age cdl: Saniedhas Maaw exiled 


Str et. Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curroura | jpterna ly, for four mouths. I 




















Br ther PREOD Ag Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantitier, prepared from | jy gratitude for which I make thi stutem 
Oo Ss, | NEW YORK. | it, externally, and Curiovura Resoivent, the new CLARA A, FREDERICK, B rk, ¢ 
oo . 7 Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for ¥ 
| - every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples I have suffered from Salt Rheum for over eigh 
A LA PERSEPHONE. to scrofula, yeurs, at times so bad that I could not attend 
4 my business for weeks at a time. Three boxes of 
I have had a most wonderful cure of salt rhenm Curicura and four bottles Rrso.venr have en 
For tive years I have suffered with this disease. I | tirely cured me of this dreadful disea 
had it on my face, arms, and hands. I was unable JOUN THIEL, 
has : to do anything whatever with my hands for over 1875 Second Avenue, New York Cits 
The Veatest, Nicest, and Nattiest Style of two years. I tried hundreds of remedies, and not 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Walking Jackets, Beaded one had the least effect. The doctor said my case The box of Cuttoura that you sent me some 


Wraps, and Outside Garments to be found any Was incurable. I saw your advertisement, and | months ago did me so much good't I will send 
4 “Onelr dot >y he > 2 » . ad . 1 
ees di Mie Teed « melnded to try the Curieura Rees te8; and | for another box, believing that it w cure me of a 
| incredible as it may seem, that after using one | 1 . th wi t } 
: . - ee J skin disease with whic I have been t ibled fo 
Also, Suits and Dresses for Ladies and Chi 


box of Curieura, and two cakes of Curtoura | ejohteen years 


| dren, which for Style, exquisite Taste, and Work- | Soap, and two bottles of Cotioura Resorvent, | FANNIE I. JOHNSON, Amsterdam, Va 
manship are UNSUL PASSE d, and find ; seyboarvine . oa abs a shay soya = 
letter exagverated may come and see me and find 
1" — r re * oa “a “A Sold everywhere Price: Curtoura, 5 Soar, 
ALL AT PRICES GUARANTEED CR ee eee ee, ties Ranh 1. P by the I 
" . , Beer . " North St. Charles Street, Belle River, Ont. | “°C + **FSOLVENT, SI. Cees, ere = ee 
LOWER THAN ELSEWHERE. a i : Drve anp Curmtcar Co., Boston, Mass. 
Do not think of purchasing till you have ex- | Curicura Rememtes are absolutely pure and the ag Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
amined our stock. only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautitiers, | P®ges, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


TIN? with the loveliest delicacy is the skin PIMPLES: blackheads, chapped and oily eki 
ed | 


bathed with Curiouna Mepicarep Soar. prevented by Curiourna Meptoaren Soa 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
20th Street and 6th Avenue, New York. 


OFE’S Strongly Endorsed by Prominent Modistes. ESTABLISHED (s0i. (17™ 
G eiiniasias | 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 








Rem 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 



















































INVESTMENTS } USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Capital, $750,000 - Foes at 
rs Surplus, $355,016 | Embroidery, Knitting, and 
In our 5+ Department, in sums of Croch Toric 
rochet Work. 
5 to 9 paying Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
8 Ox $5, ny Savings C: pevneraens | and other Laces. 
ins, (eo) — angeable for pecuseee me a Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
demand. inde MONTORGE Dabantinaun the country on Spools and in Balls. 
READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. in amounts of $300 and upwards, at peo LINEN FLOSS in Skeins ov Balls, 
When you are buying insist on having “ GOFF’S.” pe go pdine agedy odin +n. Se Toa “6 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- have Joaned $11,156,430, and $6,794,690 of interest and 
vl ree vd south phate oe oa ~h > a Sans “te principal wax returned promptly to investors. THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
M . spe } m8 Nee = rincipal and interest fully guaranteed by Capital and New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
fade in black and twenty staple colors, } surplus of $1,105,016. In other departments, up to St. Louis, San Francisco 
ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT 10 Rees, Sensis se eee eee WS ai : F 
have us bee ested, returns on which 
Aa avert ero fi enmaned Ten per cent, — " we 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. KIRBY,BEARD & Co “% 
- LAWRENCE.KANSAS. ADIN - 
New York Mng'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. [FT EEDI 
B* far the most popular 5 ES 
TOY of the season is the 
ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES —- ANCHOR STONE BUILDING Gcawe ot | c= s— 
FINE EVER- BLOOMING PERPETUAL, BLOCKS, mannfuctured by F. THREADING THREADED 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. al soaiagge Bia Md PINS,NEEDLES. HAIR PINS 
~ Broadway, N. Y. The entire ? ’ . 
NCW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. le FOR THE i 
HARDY PLANTS , New Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring ‘stock was exhausted before | AIR- enain 
Bulbs, JAPAN L ILiEs, New Chrysanthemums, cul : S. « hristmas, and the demand on Since the year 1801 this invalnable preparation has 
Wonderful ORNAMENTAL VECETABLES. | poo» the preseutly a 9p stock heen before the public, and every vear as its excellen- WI i BUR’S 
Everything 86 pater b mall or express fo «ll po ~ i, cippteer iahnnts For $1.75 or $2.00 | ces become more extensively known, its popularity has 
We offer Cho! ew TH NCS and STERLING ‘uh aa ck. : rood average box. Send for | eas , c ing 1 
4 nus i f Q i. | increased. For removing dandruff, cleansing and re- 
te ELTIES a factent over the Neve Newest | le <criptive price-list. | storing the hair, and for all ailments of the head, it is 
| a sovereign remedy. it wil keep the hair moist » thick, 
and CHOICEST Varieties ST HOSES. SEEDS: | THE OLD STATEN ISLAND ESE, aa li a 
Free. (27 If you wish to plant anything, send for it. vecoming gray, thin, harsh, or scurvy 
20 Yeare Established. rer GQ Lary Greenhouses. | DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT, ————— a - bs eet HE for family use. 
| — re rer" 5 ‘ . a a oe! 
} ROSE GROWERS. WEST GROVE, Whestar Co.. Pa. (Established 1819.) cheat stad atent pt hitdren. ey pe ye sob prselr fe e a Pea aio 
' Orrtors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway. Anti-Moth Carbolized Paper, Jor trial can. M. O. WILBUR & sons, Philadelphia. 
i MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 610 Gth Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton nr seenares weures Os 


Portable and plete PER- 
ry x bt MACHINE, vit 
a for maki 
STAMP ING P ATTERNS. 
Packed in wooden box, siz 
16x6inches. Price, $12. 
M. BENDICK, 
38 Broadway, N.Y., Manufac 
turer of Stan ping Patterns 
and Perforating Machines 


that a fewsheets placed among 

Woollens, Furs, or Feathers 

positively protects them 

Z1) against the ravages of Moths 

Will not injure the finest | 

for A fabrics. Price 25e. per quire. 

6 RE DEAF 7 Mot JAsk your druggist to get it for 
the Se you, or send to us direct 

Peck's Patent Improvep Cusnionrp w. W.H. Schieffelin & Co. 20% agents,170 William St., N.Y. 

Ear Daums Perfectly Restore rote 


seenenamescraree"oce: | KALLIZONA CORSET LACE 
work of the n la 1 
i * hia consiesonie poe te A R 
i og rie, ror or Be = TIFYING THE FORM. “KNOWLEDGE !IS POWER.” 
= por e-teal SF aeeilnceninia 7 Sale as ¢ Stores 
eae 100 NICE CARDS Your name | § RP ean] sca ook with eatiyonals | For ale by the Leading Stores. IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER WE TELL you 
/ lovely scrap pictures, 1 atitogr ng sidan, ict be = aie ee a aah PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. A j ARRHcur 
3 other priz ill mailed for 10c. Send 4c. for book Sea cantiveel hanakanll wakacnaak mo . MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., } ED 
of elegant NEW sample eards. ond biggest terms ever p i sat dies Ne ately ee aaty ee eee 


ered ave h than at anything else in the world. Either sex :allages. Cost- 17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. a 
offered agents. HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn, | ly outfit FREE. Terme FREE. Address, TRU E&CO. ‘Auguetn, Maine Many years with MAISON LAUR. English well spoken. Dr. SLES Reece & takeeide Bid ecHtodeo’ iLL. 
” J 


4 St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 
— ad - S Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 











PATENT APPLIEL 
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FACETIZ®. 
SAVING TROUBLE 

Hessanr (in the early morning). * What are you 
going through my pockets for, my dear?” 

Wier. “A little change, John.” 

Husnanp. “ Have you no money of your own 2” 

Wirk “Yes: but it is so much easier to find a 
man’s pocket, John, than a woman's.” 











a 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LAW. 

Unorr Rastus (to his employer, a lawyer). ‘ Dey’s er 
man waitin’ outside de do’, sah, fo’ twenty-fi’ cen’s fo’ 
cabrin’ in de coal, sah.” 

Lawyer. “ But, Rastus, I expected yoti-to carry in 
that coal.” 

Unouik Rastus. “ Yes, sah; but yo’ see, Mistah 
Blank, I was only hi’ed to do de office wnk, an’ L.was 
fraid dat ef I cahrid in de coal ’twouldn’t be legal, 


sah. 





a 


Fi pre Poy 


A GOOD BET TO HOLD. 

Deunisry. “ Brown wants to bet me one hundred 
dollars that in ten years more New York will have a 
population of over two millions.” 

Rontnson (excitedly). ‘Take him up, Dumley, take 
him up, and let me hold the money.” 


—— 
BEGINNING RIGHT. 

Customer (who has just bought a piano). *‘ You may 
send it to S'teen-lundred-and-one East 127th Street, 
Harlem.” 

Davee. “ But that number is a vacant loth” 

Customer. “I know it is; but I'm going to pat up 
a flat there, and I've got to get the piano in first.” 

a 
HOPING FOR A STORM. 

Wire. “1 do hope it will rain to-morrow. If it isa 
pleasant day, that stupid Mrs. Bentley will be sure to 
make one of her tiresome calls.” 







































































Hvssaxp. “ Well, I think it will; my corns pain me "ie 
frightfully.” 
Wire. “Oh, I'm delighted.” 
—— 
A LANDLADY'S MISTAKE. ‘g J 
Dumey (who has been asked to carve the duck, and is 
meeting with poor success). ** Whew!” hates Pe 
Lawpiany. “Isn't the knife sharp, Mr. Dumley? I THE REASON. 
had it ground to-day.” ¢ : PASTOR (kindly). “IT PAINS ME TO BE OBLIGED TO CALL MY CONGREGATION’S ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT THE LEFT-HAND AISLE 
Doumury. “The knife is all, right, Mrs. Hendricks; IS MUCH LESS LIBERAL THAN THE RIGHT. THE RIGHT OFFERTORY PLATE“IS ALWAYS FULL, WHILE THE LEFT SCARCELY RECEIVES A 
you ought to have had the duck ground.” CENT, WHY THis Is, 1 AM AT A LOSS TOKNOW.” 
s\ 
\ 
? } 
( S000) | 
< 1 i wie | 
fT FIC UB 
| HW Hel fi] | | 
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CAUSE TO BE THANKFUL. 


MR. TOMTIT. “Do you KNow, Miss APPLEBLOSSOM, THAT I SOMETIMES THINK THAT 
IF ANY OF THE OLD GREEK SCULPTORS, PHIDIAS OR PRAXITELES, FOR INSTANCE, COULD 
COME BACK TO US, IT WOULD NOT BE THE MODERN WOMAN, BUT THE MODERN MAN, THAT 
THEY WOULD DELIGHT TO DEPICT IN THEIR IMPERISHABLE MARBLES ?” 

MISS APPLEBLOSSOM. “On, Mr. TOMTIT, HOW THANKFUL WE ALL -OUGHT TO BE 
THAT THEY NEVER CAN COME BACK!” 





HARD ON TIIE POET. 


MR. FILBERT (preparing to bow himself of’). ‘1s THERE ANYTHING MORE I CAN DO FOR 
you, Mrs. MCKENZIE ?” 

M MCKENZIE. “I CAN'T THINK OF ANYTHING JUST AT PRESENT, MR. FILBERT: BUT 
OF CORSE YOU YOUNG POETS NEVER EAT ANYTHING, SO YOU MIGHT JUST STAND THERE 
AND RECITE TO ME ONE OF YOUR BEAUTIFUL LOVE POEMS WHILE I] EAT THIS.” (Hard 
on Filbert, who economized by going without his dinner.) 
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